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THE FAIRY WEDDING——GRAND RECEPTION BY GEN. TOM THUMB AND THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY (ME. AND MBS. C. 8. STRATTON), AT THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, TURSDAY, 
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Barnum’s American Museum. 
EXTRAORDINARY NOVELTY. 


ITTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 

ress of Beauty, sister of Mrs. General Tom 

Th » Only 25 inches high and hing but 19 

pounds, is to be seen at all hours, with COM, NUTT, 

and other curiosities. PLENDID DRAMATIC 

PERFORMANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 
Admission 25 cents. 














FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE.............. PROPRIETOR, 
E. G. SQUIER........sccceeeesceeseE DITOR, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1863, 


All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must 
-) ay to FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall uare, 
ew York. 








Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for 
FRANK LEsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also 
FRANK LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


WAR OF 1861, by GzorGE P. Bemis & Co., Propri 
clore of the Lon American, 100 Fleet Street, - 
don, England, Single copies always on sale, 





TERMS FOR THIS PAPER: 


One copy one year........ cocccece seseees$3 50 
Two copies ‘ eocesecesece ecescce sees 500 
Four ‘ 8 = geederes eecccece oteccce 9 00 

5 00 


Magazine and Paper one year..... 
In the next number we shall publish our 
Seventh Prize Story, entitled 


“A MURDER FOR LOVE,” 
illustrated by our best Artists. 


Summary of the Week. 
VICKSBURG. 

The past week has been rather one of pre- 
paration than of military action. At Vicks- 
burg both parties are preparing for the com- 
ing struggle, which will most probably be a 
regular siege in the Sebastopol fashion. 
The canal, which by some is said to be a ruse 
on our part, does not give much promise of 
success. 

LOUISIANA. 

From New Orleans we learn that the rebels 
having returned to the vicinity of Bayou 
Teche in great force, upon the departure of 
Gen. Weitzel’s troops, another expedition 
will be sent to drive them away. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 28, Capt. Williamson 
and Lieut. Perkins, with a force of 72 men, 
60 of them cavalry men and 12 from the gun- 
boat Albatross, moved from Donaldsonville 
against the enemy, who was fortifying at the 
Park, a place on the Grosse Tete, about 20 
miles below Baton Rouge, on the oppositd 
side of the river. The expedition had with 
it a boat howitzer, and, coming on the enemy 
unexpectedly to him, soon succeeded in scat- 
tering and driving away his forces, and cap- 
turing 10 or 12 prisoners. 

The rebel fortifications and riflepits were 
completely destroyed, as were also the camp 
and stables, and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, blankets, rations and equip- 
ments fell into our hands. 

On our side there was no loss. The expe- 
dition, in fact, accomplished all that was 
expected, and was a complete success. 


TEXAS. 


The Houston, Texas, Telegraph gives the 
fist authentic account of the Galveston 
affair. It exhibits the heroism of the late 
Capt. Wainwright and the gallant men of the 
Harriet Lane very conspicuously. It thus 
describes the cotton-clads : 


“ Upon the boiler deck, cotton bales, two or three 

d » ate pied wp ent securely Setenct to Sane 
buik’u from the hold of the boat. These extend all 
around the boilers and . Arow of cotton 
paces ee - SSP Se ae eater ea Se 
urricane protect sharpshooters. 

“8 ere and swivels from behind, these 
upper breastworks arc enabl n perf safety 
sweep the decks of the enemy, and thus prepare the 
way boarders. 


we naee bette ape comel with wifed pewee.se 
larger guns. Quite some of the guns from 
Wenticid, of whieh there are eight splendid Dahl- 
gren, may be put on some of the boats. These large 
yy - TAA +H oe boat, and 
Shore are @ also in the stern. The boats 
must be fitted w wrought iron bowsprits, vey 
sharp at the end, and furnished with barbs to enable 
them to hook on to the enemy’s vessel. A steel prow 


under water does ite work in scuttling the 
enemy. 

es The tiron with barbs are of more 
importance the steel prows, inasmuch as they 
enable our boats to hang on to the enemy’s un- 
til the crews can board. crews are ge y 150 


or 200 men, armed with double-barrel guns, pistols, 
cutlasses and bowie-knives, and able to slash their 
way through anything. Once on the enemy’s decks, 
bee! & can prevent their taking the ship. 

“ It is claimed that the Confederates have ‘ fished 
up’ every one of the guns of the biown up West- 
fleld ’ 


, VIRGINIA. 


On Saturday, Feb. 7, a squadron of the 
5th Pennsylvania cavalry fell into an ambus- 
cade near the Nine Mile Ordinary, York- 
town, which resulted in the loss of 30 men 
killed, wounded and missing. The guerillas 
were also becoming quite active near Win- 
ehester, capturing stages, ete. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The expedition under Gen. Foster, sup- 
posed to menace Savannah and Charleston, 
has landed at Helen’s Island. 


[Frs. 28, 1863. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Louis Napo.eon, having failed to secure 
| the co-operation of England and Russia to his scheme 
| of intervention in our affairs in the form of arbitra- 
tion or mediation, has undertaken the acoomplishment 
of it alone. Ina note, urexceptionable in tone and 
language, of the date of January 9, 1803, his Minister 
| of Foreign Affairs proposes that, without suspension 
| of military operations on either side, Commissioners 
should be appointed by the contending parties, who 
should meet at some convenient point, which should 
for the occasion be declared neutral. The business 
of these Commissioners is suggested in the note: 

** Reciprocal complaints would be examined into at 
this meeting. In place of the accusations, which 
| North and South mutually cast upon each other at this 
time, would be substituted an argumentative discus- 
sion of the interests which divide them. They would 
seek out by means of well ordered and profound de- 
| liberations whether these interests are definitively 
| irreconciliable—whether separation is an extreme 
| 
1 
| 


! 
| 
i 
} 








which can no longer be avoided, or whether the mem- 
ories of a common existenc 2, whether the ties pe | 
kind which have made of the North and of the Sout 
one sole and whole federative State, and have borne 
them on to so high a degree of p' ty, are not 
more powerful than the causes which have placed 
arms in the hands of the two populations. A nego- 
| tiation, the vbject of which would be thus determi 
nate, would not involve any of the objections raised 
nst the diplomatic intervention ot Europe, and 
thout giving birth to the same hopes as the imme- 
diate conclusion of an armistice, would exercise a 
happy influence on the march of events.” 

To this note Mr. Seward responded on the 6th of 
February, in a letter equally cautious and conciliatory 
in form, giving the reasons of the American Govern- 
ment for declining to enter into the scheme proposed 
| by the French Emperor. After reminding him, that 
| on a review of the 21 months of war, the Government 
| finds ample reasons for counting on a complete re- 
establishment of its authority, Mr. Seward says: 


“Through such an alternation of victories and de- 
feats as is the appointed incident of every war, the 
land and naval forces of the United States have 
steadily advanced, recl from the insurgents 
the ports, forts and posts which they had treacher- 
ously seized before the strife actually nm, and even 
before it was seriously apprehended. So many of the 
States and districts which the insurgents included in 
the tield of their projected exclusive slave-holding 
dominions have already been re-established under 
the flag of the Union, and they retain only the States 
of Georgia, abama and Texas, with half of Virginia, 
half of North Carolina, two-thirds of South Carolina, 
half of pe and one-third peruoeey. of Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The National forces hold even 
this emall territory in close blockade and siege. 

“This Government, if required, does not hesitate 
to submit its achievements to the test of com ison; 
and it maintains that in no part of the world, and in 
no times. ancient or modern, has a nation, when ren- 
dered all unready for combat by the enjoyment of 
80 years of almost unbroken peace, 80 quickly awak- 
ened at the alarm of sedition, put forth energies so 
vigorous, and achieved successes 80 signal and effect- 
ive xs those which have marked the progress of this 
contest on the part of the Union.” 

There is, therefore, no military exigency in the case 
which would seem to render it necessary or politic 
for the Government to make any advances towards 
peace, except on the basis of the unconditional sub- 
mission of the insurgents. Mr. Seward affirms that, 
‘** Not one voice has been raised anywhere, out of the 
immediate field of the insurrection, in favor of foreign 
| intervention, of mediation, of arbitration, or of com- 
promise, with the relinquishment of one acre of the 
National domain, or the surrender of even one consti- 


to the world that our resources are yet abundant, and 
our credit adequate to the existing emergency.” 

He adds also, that the suggestion of the Emperor 
“amounts to nothing less than a proposition that, 
while this Government is engaged in suppressing an 
armed insurrection, with the purpose of maintaining 
the Constitutional National authority, and preserving 
the integrity of the country, it shall enter into diplo- 
matic discussion with the insurgents upon the ques- 
tion whether that authority shall not be renounced, 
and whether the country shall not be delivered over 
to disunion, to be quickly followed by ever increasing 
anarchy,” and that therefore the proposed coramis- 
sioners must agree in recommending either that the 
Union shall stand, or that it shall be voluntarily dis- 
solved; or else they must leave the vital question 
unsettled, to abide at last the fortunes of the war. 
Even if the Commissioners should agree upon a plan 
of separation, the Government to which is confided 
the integrity of the country under the most: solemn of 
all political sanctions could not accept the decision, 
which is beyond its competence to carry into effect. 
And should it attempt to do so, it is well aware it 
would be unanimously and indignantly repudiated, 
and the proposition with it, by the American people. 
** Whatever,” says Mr. Seward, “in the case of an 
insurrection, the people of France, or of Great Bri- 
tain, or of Switzerland, or of the Netherlands would 
do to save their National existence, no matter how 
the strife might be regarded by or might affect foreign 
nations, just so much, and certainly no less, the peo- 
ple of the United States will do, if necessary to save 
for the common benefit the region which is bounded 
by the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, and by the shores 
of the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, together 
with the free and common navigation of the Rio 
Grande, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ohio, St. 
Lawrence, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac and other 
natural highways by which this land, which to them 
is at once a land of inheritance and a land of promise, 
is opened and watered. Even if the agents of the 
American people now exercising their power should, 
though fear or faction, fall below this height of the 
National virtue, they would be speedily, yet constitu- 
tionally, replaced by others of sterner character and 

triotism.” 


pa 

Finally, Mr. Seward represents that, while the pro- 
posed Commission would be a body unknown to our 
constitution and laws, and without authority to enforce 
its decisions, there is yct a body competent to act in 
the premises, endowed by the founders of the Govern- 
ment and its fundamental charter, to settle all ques- 
tions affecting the interests, welfare and future of the 
whole or any part of the United States: 


tutional franchise. At the same time it is manifest 


submitting, with perfect freedom and in a proper 
spiri<, the t advice upon the course best calculated to 


bring about, in the shortest time, a firm, lasting and 
honor: ble Representatives have been sent, 
also om i uisiana, and others are understood to be 


“There i een argument in fi of 
8a mi avor 
hy ggested by M Bae H ea, os 
8 BU, - e PHuys, name 

w! an po: mH to the 1 wo id bring 8 
Government into a concurrence e insurgen 


iu disregard ond ide an important of 
the Gonntisation of the ited States, aid os would 
be of pernicious example, the Congressional confer- 
ence, on the con . es and gives new 
strength to that which must continue, 
through future ages, the sheet anchor of the Re- 
public.” 

UsErFvur fibres may be extracted from a 
great variety of plants. Even the common milkweed 
contains a fine fibre, and a cotton manufacturer of 
Paterson, N. J., has succeeded in spinning yarn from 
it, which is favorably spoken of; though how it may 
be adapted to withstanding moisture or receiving 
dyes, we have not heard. The manufacturer is a man 
of good judgment, and estimates that an acre of land 
might yield $120 worth per annum of this product. 


France is preparing an expedition to the 
Niger, under the command of Capt. Magnan, who has 
three steamers built for the purpose, at his disposi- 
tion. One of them can be taken to pieces, in case of 
waterfalls being in the way of the expedition. The 
steamboats, one of which is a screw, have all flat bot- 
toms, and when laden draw only three feet and a half 
of water. Capt. Magnan intends erecting stations at 
the Niger Delta, viz,: at Karimana, Tombuktu and 
Bamaka. From the latter places caravans are to be 
dispatched regularly to Algiers and Senegambia, and 
a regular steamboat navigation is to be established on 
the Niger. 

Tue American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, at a late meeting, resolved “ That a 
Committee be appointed to report to the Society the 
names of any of its members who may have been pub- 
licly and notoriously engaged in acts of treason against 
the United States.” And at a subsequent meeting it 
was agreed that ‘‘Matthew F. Maury and W. F. 
Lynch have committed public and notorious acts of 
treason against the United States,” anc it was ordered 
“ that they be expelled from the Society.” 


Tue National Academy of Design of this 
city proposes to itself “ a local habitation” as well as 
aname. It propeses to erecta building architecturally 
beautiful, and arranged internally with sole reference 
the character of its oecupancy, containing a library 
of art, study-rooms for scholars, and galleries for 
annual, occasional and permanent exhibitions. 
Some $60,000 dollars have already been accumu- 
lated by the institution, a site has been selected 
and purchased, and the funds for the erection of 
the building are now rapidly being raised from 
among our liberal and wealthy citizens. Upon a sub- 
scription paper that recently met our eyes we noticed 
the following names representing contributions of 
$1,000 each: Robert Hoe, John David Wolfe, Loril- 
lard Spencer, John T. Johnston, R. L. Stuart, A. A. 
Low, R. M. Olyphant, Shepperd Gandy, James Boor- 
man Johnston, Edwin Thorne, Samuel F. B, Morse, 
George A. Robbins, Samnel Wetmore, Marshal O. 
Roberts, Aaron Arnold, John Wolfe, William H. 
Webb, Henry-A. Burr, James Lenox, Miss Hitch- 
cock, A number of $500 subscribers have also been 
obtained, apd, as may well be imagined, the fond 
dreams of the academicians are in a fair way to 
be promptly realized in the tangible form of a fine art 
building worthy of the Empire City. 

LinGuists, ethnologists and historians 
will be interested in the two new works announced 
by Mr. Shea, of 83 Centre street—the ‘“‘Grammar of 
the Pima” and ‘‘ Rudo Essayo.” The manuscripts of 
both of these were obtained in Spain by Mr. J. Buck- 
ingham Smith, by whom they were translated and 
prepared for the press. The Pima isthe language of 
the West, or Sonora, which, in its different dialects, 
is spoken widely in Mexico, the plains, and even by 
the Rocky Mountain tribes. The grammar was ori- 
ginally the pious labor of a Spanish missionary who 
flourished about 100 years ago. ‘‘ Rudo Essayo” is an 
essay on Sonora, written a century since by a Jesuit 
missionary, who had resided 12 years in the country, 
and who had prepared it from all the means of infor- 
mation in his power, as a report to his ecclesiastical 
superiors. It is written in a quaint, earnest style. 

In New Orleans, on the 31st ult., a superb 
silver service was presented to Col. 'T. B. Thorpe by 
the laboring men who had been employed by him in 
working on the levees, streets and canals. Col, 
Thorpe has made a fine levee for the Crescent City. 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Tvurspay, Feb. 10, was the great revolu- 
tionary day of this country; at least it completely 
revolutionized us. Ever since that period we are not 
sure whether we stand upon our head or our heels. 
In the first place, we went in the morning to Grace 
Church and became inextricably entangled with a lot 
of small people, who were about co suicide 
or its equivalent, marriage. What such little things 
can want to get married for puzzles us extremely. 
Qne would suppose there was hardly enough of them 
to last more than a year or two at most, and here we 
find them making preparations which will certainly 
lead to a well-furnistied house, a billiard-room, nur. 
sery, and so on. There was such a crowd of im- 
mensely dressed ladies downstairs, who levelled such 
extraordinary eyes upon us, that we shrank from this 
extremely flattering notice. We turned to retreat, 
and luckily caught a glimpse of the coat-tails of Mr. 
Morgan, the organist, disappearing through a slit in 
the entry. We made for him at once, held on behind 
and landed safely in the capacious organ-loft. We 
noticed a shade of mild wrath on the good-natured 
face of our friend, but on ascertaining that his coat- 
tails were intact, he said, “‘ How are you, Lazy bones ?” 
We thought this rather cool, but it was simply a 
liberal construction of our nom de plume, and as we 
wished to remain where we were, we replied : “ Pretty 





“The es of the United States furnishes a 
constitutional forum for debates between the alienated 
parties. Senators and Representatives from the loyal 
portion of Se pee are there already, freely em- 
powered to er; and seats also are vacant, and in- 
v Senators and Representatives of the discon- 
tented party whe may be constitutionally sent there 
from the States involved in the insurrection. More- 
over, the conferences which can thus be held in 


well, thank ye, Grinder?” We considered this a 
| pretty fair retort—lazybones for Idler; grinder for 
organist, We think we rather had him there. But 
| he plays the organ first-rate, and there he has us. 

We took a good look at the bridal party as they 
paced down the aisle, and we thought they looked 
like little mice just out for a holiday. When they 





have this great advantage over any that 

be upon the plan of M. Drouyn de 
VHuys, namely, that ( Co #s, if it were thought 
wise, could a National Convention to adopt its 
recommendations, and give them all the solemnity 


between the alienated parties ma 


etenadly bore Maryland, V Ken’ 
nessee Missouri, States which are claimed by the 
fusurgents, are already represen 





and binding force of organic law. Such conferences | y 
4 be said to — | 
» +On- 


ited in Congress, and 


took their stand upon the platform we expected that 
| the good fairy would appear and with a wave of her 
wand send them scampering off with Cinderella’s car- 
| riage rolling at their heels. At this moment Morgan 
hispered in our ear what he called a conundrum: 
“ Why is the bridal party like the longest note in 


| music?” 


“ Because it takes four minims to make a breve |” 
We didn’t see it. 

When the ceremony was over we rushed to the 
door, to see the little bridegroom and bride and the 
lesser bridesmaid and groomsman pass, and we ex- 
claimed in the enthusiasm of the moment, 

* Surely we are in Lilliput!” 

We passed by the reception and went straight down 
to Leslie’s office, and the first mortal thing we en- 
countered was Laura Keene’s giant, Mons. ——_, 
standing seven feet six inches high, and in the be- 
wilderment of the moment we exclaimed, 

“ Surely we are in Brobdignag!” . 

We had serious thoughts of rushing up to the 
Third avenue stables, and in the society of the horses 
dream that we were in the kingdom of the Houyn. 
hms, eating oats with Dean Swift. 

Our readers can imagive how such a concatenation 
of circumstances affected one of our delicate temper. 
ament. We were shaken, terribly shaken, so that 
after dining with a friend in 48th street, we got into 
a Sixth avenue stage, intending to stop at 10th street, 
to visit Mason and Thomas’s Quartette Soirce, but 
fell asleep and woke up at the Battery. So we lost 
one of the most delightful soirées of the season, and 
missed some pleasant sensations which are too valu. 
able to be thrown away. We, however, reached Ir. 
ving Hall in time to hear some of John Cook’s capi- 
tal concert, and to see a large crowd with that very 
excellent gentleman and good musician. Pattison, 
the pianist, played admirably. We have rarely heard 
more deli:ate and brilliant manipulation, and we 
never heard a more unanimous encore. Mr. J. R. 
Thomas sang a capital song by Hatton in his usual 
masterly manner. 

Max Maretzek, with his splendid company of 
artists, will positively appear at the Academy of 
Music on the 2d of March. Preparations have al- 
ready commenced here for the event, and we may an- 
ticipate one of the most brilliant seasons in the his- 
tory of our metropolitan arttemple. In our next we 
shall give alist of his artiste and the new operas he 
proposes to bring out. We know that Maretzek and 
his company will be here, because Harry Sanderson, 
the Empire City pianist, left two weeks ago in the 
steamship Eagle, under an engagement to play at the 
Tacon Theatre, and with the understanding that Max 
and his troupe would come back with him on the re- 
turn trip of the Eagle. 

At Wallack’s we have the reproduction, for the first 
time at the new theatre, of Buckstone’s fine comedy 
of “ Married Life,” with a splendid cast, alternating 
with other popular and sterling plays and comedies, 
Miss Bateman, as ‘‘ Leah,” continues to overilow 
Nidlo’s Garden with spectators. Night after night 
every seat is filled, every standing-place is occupied, 
and very often hundreds are turned away from the 
doors. This genuine snceess is due to her transcen- 
dant talents, and we rejoice that New York can so 
well appreciate so rare an artist. 

Mrs. John Wood is still the queen regnant at Laura 
Keene’s Theatre, and Edwin Booth is the Shakespear- 
ean star at Winter Garden. 

Barnum, having married off Gen. Tom Thumb to 
Miss Lavinia Warren, has secured the little sister of 
the bride, who appears with Commodore Nutt during 
the day and evening. The Museum is crowded with 
other attractions too numerous to mention. The 
curious should see for themselves. 








CONGRESS. 


Monpay, Feb. 9.—SenatTx.—A memorial 
from bankers and merchants of New York, asking 
that the notes of the Government be received for 
Custom House duties, was presented. A bill to or- 
ganize the army corps was reported. A reso 
lution requesting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate to the Senate the amount of Government 
cotton sold in New York since the blockade of the 
Southern —. the amount of commissions and stor- 
age, and the names of all persons interested in such 
sales, was adopted. A bill to enrol and equip 300,00 
negro soldiers was ivtroduced by Mr. Sumner. A 
resolution was adopted requesting the President to 
communicate to the Senate, if not incompatible with 
the public interests, the character of the suggestions 
made by the Secretary of State of the United States 
to M. Mercier, the representative of the French Gov- 
ernment, as re y him to M. Thouvenel, which 
induced M. Mercier to undertake a mission to Rich- 
mond, and what representations he was authorized to 
make from the Government or from the Secretary of 
State to the rebel authorities. 

HovusE.—tThe consideration of the bill to enl 
the Illinois and New York canals was then resumed, 
and after some discussion the bill was defeated bys 
vote of 61 yeas against 71 nays. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 10.—SENATE.—Mr. Foster offered 
a resolution, which was adopted, requesting the 
President of the United States (if not incompatible 
with the public interests) to lay before the Senate ay 
correspondence which has taken place betwecn this 
Government and the Government of Franve on the 
— of mediation, arbitration or other measures 
loeking to a termination of the existing civil war. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 11.—SENATE.—An adverse I 

rt was made from the Military Committee 0 

e bill to construct a marine cable. 

HovusE.—Nothing of public interest. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 12.—SENATE.—The bill to wi 
Missouri in Emancipation was passed by 23 to 18. 

Hovuse.—The Senate’s amendment to indemnify the 
President for arbitrary arrests was debated, 
postponed 


Fripay, Feb. 13.—SENATE.—The Mili Com- 
mittee reported back Mr. Sumner’s bill to raise 300; 
000 black soldiers, with the recommendation that # 
do not pee, because the authority intended to b 
granted 8 sufficiently granted by the act of July, 17® 

resolution taxing the ci ion one per cent. for 
two years and two per cent. thercafter, instead of the 
sliding scale proposed by the House, was agreed t0- 
20 against 16—and the bill passed by a vote of © 

HovusE.—The proceedings were entirely routilé 
and unimportant, 

SATURDAY, Feb. 14.—SENATE.—After the consider 
ation of some unimportant matters, the bill te Prevé? 
and Punish Frauds against the Government was 
bated and postponed. 

Hovuse.—Proceedings of little public interest, th 
most important being the Postal and Military Row! 
between New York and Washington. 





JEWELLERY WITHIN THE REACH oF ALL-— 
For a small sum—$! and upwards—sent to 5. . 
Ward & Co., of New York, an assortment of jee 
lery will be sent in proportion to the amount /0r 
warded, at wholesale prices. From the extent of thé! 
establishment, combined with their large bucines 
they are enabled to afford every satisfaction to th 
purchasers. 


Tue Craig Microscorr.—A recent inv 
tion has eo simplified and cheapened the microseoy! 
that it ought to be introduced into every bouseho - 
especialiy where there are children, It possesses 
magnify: power of 10,000 times. 


Wuat legal rule is it that is a mos! agr 
— feature in a young lady’s tace? A nis (ni 
eye). 





| We declined to answer, 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


mestic.—Isaac Cook, Ex-Postmaster of Chi- 
sO Tne Sued Horace Greeley for bel, avd laid the 
damages at $5,000. 
— The New York State Assembly has invited 
Gen. MeClellan to visit Albavy as its guest. 


— A resolution has been offered in the New York 
State Legislature making it — for any judicial 
officer to refuse to grant the writ of habeas corpus. 

— The Committee of Ways and Means in Con- 
gress propose to raise the duty on whiskey and 
tobacco one do per gallon, and one dollar per 
pound, respectively. 

— A bill has been introduced into the New Jerse 
Legislature which provides that married women shail 
be empow to make wills and dispos. of whatever 
property it may be their good fortune to possess, in 
like manner with the stronger sex. 


. — The prominent publishers had a conference 

with the Committee of Ways ana Means on the paper 
duties at Washington, on Feb, 12. Owing to the pre- 
sent high rate of exchange it will cost 18 cents a 
pound to import paper, even if there was no duty 
at all. 





— It is proposed to build an additional Croton 
Water Reservoir, to be located at 170th street, and 
there is a@ proposition before the Legislature to 
authorize the Croton Board to buy land north of that 
street, and engines, machinery and materials to the 
extent of $200,000, for which six per cent. bonds are 
to be issued by the Corporation. 


y 
" — Sherman’s Bank bill was passed in the Senate 
q by a vote of two. It would have been lost, but for the 
" singular fact that Mr. Howard spoke against the bill 
and voted for it, making a difference ot two votes. 
il — The annual meeting of the Artists’ Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, at the room of 
of Messrs. Kensett & Lang. The report of the Treasurer 
shows the financial affairs of the society to be in a 
of most favorable condition. The election of officers for 
1. the ensuing year took place, and Mr. J. W. Casilear 
n was chosen unanimously to fill the chair of Mr. Hun- 
. tington, the retiring President. In the place of Vin- 
7 cent Colyer, Mr. T, A. Richards was elected Secre- 
re tery; J. RK. Kensett was chosen to fill the office of 
he Vice-President, and J. M, Falconer was re-elected to 
rd the office of Treasurer. 
2, —— The Philadelphia Inquirer says: “The first 
he really auspicious marriage of epee le of which we 
he have any knowledge was that of Mr. Gibson and Miss 
* Sheppard. They were not so very small. however; 


they each measured three fect 10 inches in height, and 
Pe the gentleman was an excellent painter. He taught 
painting to the daughters of James II. They seem 


ret to have lived the usual checkered life of married 
dy people, and had nine children, five of whom lived and 
ng attained the ordinary size of men and women. Gibson 


died in 1690, and his wife 20 years later, at the ripe old 
8. age of 89.” 


ow —— Hon. Augustus Bran late Speaker of the 

ght Connecticut > hee of ‘Assembi: , has been unani- 

ed, mously chosen by the Republicans as their candidate 

the for Congress in the third district. 

en- — An Old Point letter exe a large fire occurred 

80 at Norfolk on Feb. 12, which destroyed 10 buildings, 
including a number of stores in Newton’s block, Main 

-_ street, Market Square. 

ser —— The Weekly Sketch Book is the title of a new 
weekly paper, the pnblication of which is to be com- 
menced in this city about the Ist of March. It is to 

b to be devoted to the interests of the fine arts, music and 

r of literature. 

ring —— Dennis P. Sullivan has been acquitted of the 

vith murder of Thomas Byrnes, after a long and careful 


The trial. 

—— Mr. Jordan reports, as a trifling but conclusive 
evidence of the corruption in the New York Custom 
House, that a bond clerk, who held his situatien for 
cight years, at $1,000 a-year, retired at the end of that 
time with $30,000. No name, of course, given, out of 






rial tenderness to a rich rogue. 
king — The New York Times, Feb. 12, contained an 
| for Associated Press telegram from Washington, in these 
) OF: words: “There is no foundation for the sensation 
reso report that Secretary Seward has rejected the French 
y to propecal for the meeting of Commissioners from the 
ment North and South to arrange terms of peace, as the 
f the French proposition, if such a there be, has not 
= ze reached our Government.” @ same day Mr. 
such ‘ward transmits to the Senate a copy of his reply to 
ag this very proposition, and dated 6th of Feb. 
nt to ~— A nent little weekly paper has been recently 
with started at Yorktown, Va. It is edited and conducted 
Bos by Lieut. J. H. Champion, and is called The 
states Champion, 
Gov- —— Thurlow Weed, it is said, has persuaded Mr. 
which Lincoln to put Hon. Preston King in the place of Mr. 
Rich- Stanton, 
yet —— Mr. Oscanyan lectured on the 10th of Feb. be- 
fore the People’s Union Association, ‘On the Wo- 
, men of Turkey.” The New York Herald says, “ the 
1 theme was ably and daintily handled.” He repeats 
r the lecture on the 24th of Fe , at the Cooper In- 
i bys stitute, for the benefit of the soldier’s orphans. 

—— The employés of the Ship News Association, 
aero Whitehall, New York City, have presented Captain 
g ible John Hall, the chief of that de ent, with a testi- 
7a monial of their regard, in the shape of a pen and ink 
te be Picture of Limeelf, splendidly framed, encircled with 
~ 4 4 flattering eulogium. 
asures Western.—The Vicksburg canal will be dug deep 
var. enough te allow our gunboats to through at the 
ree fe: average height of the river, and a sufficient force 
tee 08 is detailed to accomplish this purpose. 

—— A large California pine, estimated to contain 

5,000 feet of solid timber, lately drifted by the island 
ef Maui, one ef the Sandwich group. Some of the 
to ad trees came on shore, but the biggest drifted toward 
18, . the coast of Asia, 
ify —— A California company has secured a tract 
xd, and ofland on the Poninsele of Lower Galformiay upon 
Which a fair quality of upland cotton ws wild. 
- Com They propose its entire cultivation, believing that 
300; cheap labor and native population will make cotton- 
that it towing profitable. 
ive —— The latest accounts from Vancouver’s Island 
| WW Say that rearl the whole of the miners that have 
ent. + uted Victo resent that the mines are extraer- 
d of t ‘narily rich, and their discovery is only initse infancy. 
ved he country upon the main road is being y 
20 of pled by agriculturists. Judging from the tone 
of the accounts, affairs look more and more preace 
routine ce and the p of that place say that British 

Olumbia is destined to become a rich and thriving 

onsider country, 
Prevent —- The rebel Col. Cushman was arrested last 
was One at his residence, Ripley, Tenn., and taken to 
. sumbus the next day, in irons. Col. Cushman pro- 
est, the Co z, owned more cotton than any other man in the 
ry y= —— He acted throughout without commis- 
on from the rebel Government. 
— In consequence of the defeat of the Canal En- 
tine went bill, the Illinois Legislature passed resolu- 
ALL-- Co on Feb. 13, authorizing the Governor to send 
> 8. ¥ imumissioners to the Parliament to ask for 
jewel Proved means of transportation to the Atlantic, 
unt for >— Brigham Young, in his M to the Legis 
, of thes! {ature of , complains that his State has not 
vue ies on admitted or ized by Congress. Its popu- 
to thell ‘tion during the season has been increased by 
eereral thousand immigrants, its settlements 
invel- ned, cotton is to be grown, machinery has been 
ond forte a for man ring waol, and there 
orvcholt Deets,” Teauson for encouragement as to future pros- 
— — The W, ent has ordered « Special 
ar A 
th Tasee ta ait in to inquire inte the charges 
; officers have been speculating cotton 
vist (aie obaceo, ete, . 






——~ The Missouri Legislature has given up all hope 








of electing U. S. Senators at present, and the Joint 
Convention has adjourned until next November, 


—— A dispatch from Cairo states that by orders of 
Gen. Grant the levees on the east side of the Missis- 
sipi at Yazoo Pass have been cut. They have also 
been cut at Greenville and on the west bank opposite 
Lake Providence. 


—— The Chicago papers express great indignation 
atthe want of respect in which ae remained of the 
late Col. Stewart, Gen. McClernand’s Chief of Cav- 
alry, have been treated. The corpse lay for five days 
in the railroad depot at Chicago, and it was in a rough 
coffin, the lid of which had been split, so that the 
features could be seen. 


Southern-— Gen. Banks has issued an order ex- 
planatory of the President’s Proclamation, which 
order has disappointed many who thought the fugitive 
slaves would be returned to their owners in that part 
of the State which is exempted by the terms of the 
President’s Proclamation. 


— The editor of the 7’rue Delta has been rebuked 
oF eamaveeng to foreshadow the action of Gen. 
8. 


—— Everything was quiet in New Orleans. Col 
Thorpe had been presented with a service of silver by 
the laboring men under him. 


Capt. Miller succeeds Col, Deming as Mayor o 
New Orleans. 


—— Dates from Port Royal are to the 3d inst. Gen. 
Foster had arrived there with a large body of troups, 
and the harbor was full of transports. The citizens 
of Charleston had become alarmed at the reports of a 
contemplated attack on the city, and were leaving the 
place rapidly, 

—— Anew exemption bill introduced in the Con 
fedcrate Congress exempts telegraph operators, no 
to exceed four at any place except the rebel capital 
one editor of every newspaper and necessary —s rs 
Quakers, drunkards, Nazarenes and Mennonists, pro 
vided they pay a commutation of $500; physicians o 
tive years’ practice ; one apothecary in each established 

5 aes 3; and various other classes especially 
named. 


—— It is stated, on the authority of a letter from 
Paris, that Messrs. Baring, of London, have $5,000,000 
on deposit belonging to the citizens of the South, who 
are either now in Europe or on their way thither. 


—— The neutral attitude of England is exciting the 
attention of the Southern newspapers. The RKich- 
mond Examiner comes to the conclusion that Eng- 
land’s policy is to let North and South fight till they 
are both so exhausted that she can compel the former 
to — free trade and the latter to abolish slavery. 
The Charleston Mercury objects to Napoleon’s plans 
of armistice or intervention, as they would be both 
injurious to the South. It, however, demands as a 
right that France and England should abolish the 
blockade, which it says is the only way to brivg the 
war to a speedy close. It also demands that the 
fore‘gn consuls now in Confederate cities be sent back, 
on the ground that they are accredited to Abraham 
Lincoln: “ After two years of desperate defensive 
war against a potent nation; after a long line ot bril- 
liant victories in triumphant assertion of our inde- 
pendence ; aftera year’s residence of two distinguished 
statesmen of the South in the capitals of France and 
England, waiting, soliciting, remonstrating ; after the 
courteous acquiescence of our Government in the per- 
formance of consular functions in our courts by 
pep accredited to our enemies, and authorized 

our enemies to reside here and protect the interests 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen; after all this energy 
in assertion of our own cause in the field, and patient 
conciliation towards neutral nations abroad, we have 
not advanced, it seems, one step in that public recog- 
nition of our sovereignty to which we are entitled by 
the laws of nations. At this hour neither England 
nor France pretends to have any knowledge of our 
existence, They still the Washington Govern- 
ment as entitled to treat for us. They kuow nothing 
of Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, save as private gentle- 
men. Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton arc still our 
Ministers 5% Ly courts. as Re BL aay? is 
wronged or sh property seiz nm Virginia, it is 
to Mr. Lincoln they look for redress, through Lyons 
or Mercier. If one of their consuls here should be 
removed or should die, it is to Mr. Lincoln his suc- 
cessor would be accredited.” The Richmond Whig, 
however, says that self-interest counsels their being 
allowed to remain. 


~ —— The Richmond L£nquirer, despite the undoubted 
authenticity of the yellow book of France, declares 
Louis + letter to Forey, detailing his reasons 
for the Mexican campaign, as ‘‘ a clever forgery by 
some New York ecitor.” 


—— Winchester (Va.) was greatly excited on Feb. 
7, by the seizure, by bushwhackers, of a stage and 
eearnase. It was recaptured by five companies of 

ational cavalry, who took prfsoners two of 

— Timberlake’s guerillas, who seized the 
stage, and killed a third. 

Pilitary.—The President has sent the following 
names to the Senate for Brigadier-Generals—Col. 
Webster, of Illinois, and Col. Morris (son of the poet), 
of New York. 

— The President has authorized Gen. Grant to 
accept the services of such Tennesseeans as might be 
—s for the suppression of the guerilla wartare in 

tate. 


— 


— Col. Wyndham, with the ist and Sth New York 
cavalry, started from Fairfax Court-House on Feb. 
9th, and reconnoitered the country within a short dis- 
tance of the Rappahannock station. He reported 
that there are no rebel forces this side of Bull Run 
mountain, 


—— Gen. Hooker has reorganized his army thus: 

First Corps— Major-General John F. Reynolds. 

Second Corps—Major-General D. N. Couch. 

i = \ en ~Brigadier-General D. E. Sickles, (tem- 
y. 

Peritth Corps— Major-General George G. Meade, 
Sixth Corpse— Major-General John a 
Eleventh Corps—Major-General Franz Sigel. 
Twelfth Corps—Major-General H. W. Slocum. 


Hereafter the 8 will be considered as a unit for 
the o ation of the artillery, and no transfers of 
ba will be made from one corps or division to 


others, except = ses of equalization, and then 
a under the authority of the Chief of Artillery. 

The Cavalry of the Army will be consolidated into 
one corps, under the command of Brigadier-Genera! 
Stoneman, who will make the necessary assignments 
for detachment duty. 


— The Richmond Enquirer of the 7th Feb. says: 
“A e company attended the auction rooms of 
Messrs. J. E. Lemoine & Sons yesterday. The 

rices realized for most articles seemed to be quite up 

public expectation, while others aropped rather 
below the usual =. Sugars, clarified, extra and 
3. molasses, $7 50; peach 


common, 89c. and $1 044 
brandy, $16 75; apple brandy, $16 75; whiskey—said 
to be old . oy ~ 50: flour, extra superfine, from 
$23 te “ ; black - 4 12 A und isl 

9; black pepper, $2 75; 8 aACCO per 
A lard, $1 ib per pound; salt, North Carolina, 
22hc. and 274c. 


— Clarke’s Diary for the War for ion has 
the following estimate of killed, wounded and mis- 
sing, from the commencement of the war to the ist 


of anes 1863 : 

wcazi8; total, 200,116; died from alckiess’ Alsease 
ers 18; 116; m ess, disease 
and weenie, 250,000, ‘ 

Confederates.—Killed, 20,893; wounded, 59,615; 
eens, 22,169; total, 102,677; died from sickness, 

and wounds, 120,000. 

—— Senator Sumner’s bill to raise additional sol- 

diers for the United States provides that all able-bodied 


colored males the e of 18 and 45, set free 
by the act of August 6th, 1861, or that of July 17th, 
ide, or by the recent Proclamation of the Presiden 
or by any legal or competent au’ ex 

in su rebellion, shall be enro , armed 
and equi as a military force of the United States, 
toan pot exceeding 300,000, to be paid $11 per 











month, one half each month, the remainder at the end 
of the service. They shall be officered by + ant ga ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the President. Each 
private, at the end o/ his service, shall be entitled to 
10 acres of land, to be used as a homestead, and each 
Officer 25 acres. Section third authorizes the volun- 
tary enrollment of persons of African descent in any 
part of the United States, 


— Gen. Morrill has been relieved from the com- 
mand of North Missouri by Gen. McKean. 


— Gen. McNeil’s division is now at Pilot Knob, 


— The Secretary of War, in response to an in- 
quiry of the House, has replied by enclosing & com- 
munication from Major-General Halleck, who states 
that, to his knowledge, no paroles have been granted 
to rebel officers since he issued his order of December 
last, viz: ‘“‘ No officer, prisoner of war, will be re- 
leased until further orders,” or since the retaliatory 
order of Jefferson Davis. Medical officers, however, 
are excepted from this rule. 


— A Fort Clinch, Florida, letter of the 3ist states 
that a fight took place on the St. Mary’s river at Scrub- 
by Bluff, between rebel cavalry and three companies 
of colored South Carolina volunteers. The rebels at- 
tempted to take the steamer John Adams by board- 
ing, but the acage soldiers beat them off bravely. The 
captain of the John Adams was shot, his murderer 
being shot immediately by a negro sergeant. Our 
loss was two men. We took seven prisoners. The 
steamer was rot injured. 


—~ Gen. Fremont has petitioned the President for 
active employment in the ficld. 

—— The Baton Rouge paper says the feeling against 
the ne regiment was very intense, but did not 
result in any actual collision. The officers gave a 
ball on Saturday evening, and al number of white 
soldiers gathered round the building, threatening a 
mob, and at 11 o’clock Gen. Grover sent and broke it 
<p. There was a great deal of hooting, yelling and 
hissing, but no actual fight. 

—— Although the custom of presenting swords to 
military men has become rather overdone, there are 
instances in which it is well bestowed. One day last 
week the employés of the New York Hera/d presented 
a very handsome one to Lieut. McKechnie, of the 9th 
New York volunteers. 

—— The 9th army co 
they call themselves—le 
and is now at Newport News. 
Provost-Marshal. 


'aval.—The double-bowed paddle wheel steamer 
T wa will be launched at ston Navy Yard on 
Tuesday next. She is 240 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 
18 feet deep. She rates with the Yassaens and Men- 
dota, already afloat, and with the 17 others yet to be 
launched. 

—— Admiral Farragut, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, complains of the want of naval officers. 
He attributes the surrender of the Harriet Lune and 
the loss of the Hatteras to that fuct. 


—— The rebel advance in Mississippi is said to be 
at Okolona, ors to repair the railroad destroyed 
by Gen. Grant. By the way of Tuscumbia it is re- 
ported that the enemy have moved a large part of the 
army of Virginia to Vicksburg, and also taken all 
the garrison of Mobile except 4,000 for police duty. 
The railroad from Selma to Meridian is completed, 

hus enabling the rebels to rapidly concentrate their 
orces at Vicksburg. 


—— Col. Sam Graham, of the 5th N. Y. Artillery, 
who was Court-Martialed and cashiered, has been 
restored to his command by the President. 


—— We learn from Williamsburg that Lieut. Little, 
reported as being taken prisoner at the engagement 
of Nine Mile Ordinary, was not with the squadron. 
Lieut. George Smith was taken prisoner, but made 
his escape with five others, after skulking in the 
woods for 50 hours. Thie brings our entire loss to 
25. Lieut. Williamson, report 
is now said to be killed, 
favorite in his regiment. 


—— The report of the Committee to inquire into the 
hiring of the Banks Expedition transports reveals a 
series of most remarkable frauds in connection with 
the War Department. 


—— The naval and military officers of the West 
have no confidence in the canal now being cut at 
Vicksburg, as the current does not set in the right 
dircction to either deepen, widen, or even continue 
the channel. 


Pergo al.—Mr. and Mrs. Stratton (Tom Thumb) 
are at Willard’s Hotel, Washington. They attended 
a hop there on the 12th Feb., and were, of course, the 
lions of the occasion. 


--— Secretary Seward, in reply to the resolution of 
the Senate, has addressed a letter to the President 
denying M. Mercier’s statement that he was charged 
with any message from Mr. Seward to the rebel chiefe 
when the French Minister visited Richmond last 
year. 


Oditeary.—Nethen Hale, of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, died in that city on Feb. 3, aged 74. He 
was born in Westhampton, Mass., Aug. 16, 1784, amd 
received his name from his father’s brot er, the patriot 
spy. He grad at Williams College, 1804, and 
studied law in Troy, N. Y. He was the first journal- 
ist who introduced editorial articles on passing events 
aoe public men and measures. His wife survives 

m. 

— Nicholas Longworth died at his residence in 
Cincinnati on Feb. 9th, 81 years. Mr. Long- 
worth was a gentleman o t wealth and many 
eccentricities. He was the first man in this country 
who went extensively into the culture of the vine, for 
the purpose of making wine. 


—— The well-known authoress, Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury, died in New York, on Tuesday, at the age of 57. 
She was the daughter of Dr. James B. Manley, of 
New York, and was married to Mr. Embury, of 
Brooklyn, in 1828, For many years she was a contri- 
butor to periodical literature, and she wrote several 
books which met with the public favor. Her style 
was pleasing, and all her works were pervaded by a 
high tone of morality. 

FPoreign.—Rio Grande advices of Jan. 23 say that 
the French have not occupied Matamoras. Tampico 

French, but the port is 
° number of merchantmen 
were at the mouth of the Rio Grande with cargoes for 
Matamoras. 


—— The Duke of Coburg, brother to the late Prince 
Albert, has accept the crown of Greece if 
the royal family of Bavaria will relinqvish it. 


—- Milner Gibson, one of the British Cabinet 
Ministers, has made a very strong speech against any 
intervention in our war a it any recognition 
of the Sou lederacy. 


—— The Moniteur and all the semi-official press of 
Paris are becoming more and more bitter against the 
Northern cause. e Nation openly advocates a 
forcible breaking of the blockade. 


— In the Loan collection recently exhibited at 
South Kensington, London, was a pearl which is be- 
lieved to be the t now known. Its weight is 
three ounces; it is two inches in length and four and 
a half in circumference ; sides are nearly etraight, 
somewhat toward the lower part. It is the 
property of A. I. Hope, Esq. 

—— Mr. Paton, an English traveller, says that while 
at a mo at Manasia, he received a of com- 
plimentary dianer from the community. After din- 
ner a monk called for a bumper, and began, in a 
solemn, matter-of-fact way, the following speech : 
“The traveller of your country we know 
of was the wonderful navigator, Robinson Crusoe, of 
York, who, poor man t many diffi- 


s—Burnside’s Veterans, as 
Falmouth on the 6th Feb., 
Major Jardine is 


to be taken prisoner, 
e was 22 years old, and a 


met with a 
culties; but at length, through the blessing of Gi! 
he was restored to his native country, his iy x 
his friends.” 
—— In the prisons of Vienna ther: are at this time 


seven editors undergoing confine: cnt for various 
offences of their journals; and in every part of Av»- 





tria some of the fraternity are imprisoned upon charges 
of telling the truth. Some of the narratives of the 
sufferings sound like a page out of Neapolitan history 
under the old Bomba. 


—— The Emperor Francis Joseph has eonferred on 
Baron Anthony de Rothschild, Consul-General for 
Austria in London, the order of the Golden Crown, 
second class. 

—— The English Consul at Khartoom and his wife 
have been drowned in the White Nile. 


—— The harp of Queen Marie Antoinette, which 
she ueathed to her chamberiain, Fleuri, is now de- 
posited, with the documents, with M. Landauer, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


—— The Independence Belye states that in one of 
the faubourgs of Charleroi aiman is at present giving 
an exhibition of dog ng He allows the most 
ferocious dogs to be set at him, but no matter how 
much their owners excite them they refuse to attack 
the man. The tamer himself sometimes strikes the 
animals, or teazes them by offering them meat and 
then snatching it away, but the dogs remain perfectly 
= and crouch at his feet, as if med to the ex- 

ion, 


—— A successful attempt to cultivate cotton has 
been made at the Botanical Gardens of Valence in the 
De ent of the Drome. The director sowed some 
cotton seed in the middle of March last, in small pots, 
kept under glass until the latter end of April. The 
pots were then placed in the open air, and — young 

lants flourished, notwithstanding the shade of the 
8 in the garden. Ln | rose about three feet high, 
and each plant prod from 15 to 20 cent 
blossoms and as manv pods, which, for the greater 

parts, arrived at maturity. 
¢t of the 2iw at. 


—- The Montreal Transcrip 
alludes to a suspicion that the horrible crime to which 
the assassin Kurke gave aname in 1826 has m re- 
peatedly committed iu that city of late. Several per- 
sons are unaccountably missing; and a livicg woman 
is said to have been rescued from a sleigh, in which 
she was placed between two corpses, her mouth 
covered with a plaster. 


—— The returns of Coolie immigration into the 
West Indies from India, during the season of 1861-62, 
are very satisfactory. The numbers were large— 
10,880 persons were safely landed—9,855 from Cal- 
cutta, «nd 1,025 from Madras; and the mortality on 
the passage has not been so low for seven years, 


— By the arrival of the Etna we have news up to 
the 29th Jan. The rumors regarding the intention of 
the French Emperor touching the American question 
continued to circulate. It is stated that M. uyn 
de PHuys had addressed a note to the French minis- 
ters at the principal courts of Europe, instructing 
them to sound these courts upon the fitness of coun- 
sele which might be given to the belligerent parties 
at Washington and Richmond, advising them to name 
Commissioners to determine the bases of such an ar- 
rangement. 


—— The news of createst interest is from Poland. 
Au alarming insurrection had broken out in the pro- 
vinces around Warsaw, caused by the conscription 
which had recently taken place there; 2,000 conscripts 

deserted, but hostages had been seized to fill 
their places. Attacks had been made by the insur- 
gente on the Russian troops, by whom they were 
nally repulsed, but not before 30 Russians, including 
« colonel, were killed, and three times that number 
wounded. More serious engagements had takeu 
place at Plock, Plonsk, Radzit, Suarez and in the 
environs of Siedlic. The gurrison at Warsaw had 
been increased to 40,009 men, and the whole kingdom 
of Poland declared in a etate of siege. A revolution 
proclamation had been issued, promising all 
landed property to the peasants, and inciting them te 
further revolt. 


—— The distribution of the awards to French ex- 
hivitors at the London Exhibition of 1862 took place 
at Poris on the 25th January. The Emperor — 
at the distribution, and made a very libera h, 
eulogistic of the arts, of ce and of the pacific ten- 
dencies of commercial and industrial intercourse. He 
pointed to the benefits which flowed from tue spirit 
of liberty which prevailed in England, and admitted 
that France was borrowing from England that spirit 


of liberty, 
Chi t.—The President looks haggard and 
careworn—who wonders at it ?—yet he preserves his 
oodnature, and some story or bon mot from him 
8 always iy circulation. e last@was uttered on 
Saturday at the public reception, when a Western 
sgeeeenne, in full Major’s attire, was introduced, and 


= Being here, Mr. Lincoln, I thought T’d call and 
pay my a 

“ From the complaints of the soldiers,” responded 
the President, ‘1 guess that’s ubout all any of you 
do pay.” 

= Li —— - Se Peoria aoa Bays: Pw es 

0 aying subscribers are#eques pray for the 
ciitor, for he is very sick. ‘The others tobe | not, as 
the Scriptures say, ‘The prayers of the wicked avail 
nothing.’ ” 


— The editor of the Visalia Delta (Cal.) took 
leave of his readers lately, as a delegate to a conven- 
tion, in these w: rds: 

a Bo 8, take good care of the Delta. Try and make 
it ar sreeable as — for the Repubs and 
Seceshers till I get back. Raise the American flag on 
the office the 4th July; take a big drink in honor of 
the Goddess of Liberty (which divinity is likely to 
hunt some other place to locate a ranch unless she is 
treated more respectfully); take my purse, spend it 
ALL; then make use of my name to any amount till you 


j all get drunk enough to be comfortable.” 


—— Mr. Lincoln’s ingenious though not original 
observation, that if there had been no slavery there 
would have been no rebellion has sometimes been 
compared with the equally logical sequence, that if no 
one travelled on the highways with money in kis 
pockets, there would be no highwaymen, 


—— Itis a fact little known that for the first five 
years of our Government the United States Senate 
always sat in secret. The first time the doors were 

wn open for public discussion was on the contest 
o to the right of Albert 


tin to a seat in the 


—The Republican Che says that a sheep can 
be kept on $1 25 a year, while a dog costs $4. 

— Take away my first letter—take away my second 
letter—take away all my letters, and I am still the 
same—the postmaster, 


— A man was recently ejected from the cars in 
o—_ he had nothing but specie to pay his 
are with. 


——A daughter of South Carolina writes to the 
Charleston Courier from Darlington District: ‘I 
propose to spin the thread to make the cord to exe- 
cute the order of our noble President, Davis, when 
old Butler is caught; and my daughter asks that she 
may be allowed to adjust it around his neck.” 


— At Sharpsb Gen. Lee hailed one of the 
many stragglers and inquired, ‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing, sir?” ‘Goin’ to the rear.” ‘“‘ What are you 

- OR to the rear for?” “ Well, I’ve been eee FF a 
| ew and I’m what they call demoralized.” is 
was eneugh; Gen. Lee had not the heart to say more 
to an innocent who had been “stung by a bung”— 
penning, perhaps, that he hi been stunned by a 

im e 2 


—— Two colonels in the French army tad a di 
whether it was most safe to march in the heat of the 
day ur at evening. To ascertain this point, they got 
permission from the commanding officer to put their 
respective 8 into execution. Accordinply, the 
one, with his division, marened during the day, al- 
though it was in the heat of summer, and reouu . . 
night; the other s) in the day and marched duriuy 
the oroning ene a of the night. The result was, 
that the first ‘ormed a journey of 600 miles without 
losing a single man or herse, while the latter lost 
most of his and several of his men. 
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SONG OF 
BY J. W. WATSON. 
Away with a whistle and seream, 
Away with a shriek and a groan, 
I’m an imp of the genii of steam, 
With an empire all my own. 
They may curb, they may cage and confine 
In their bands of welded ore, 
But I know that the power is mine, 
And I laugh from my prison door. 


Away with a snort and a yell, 
To stretch o’er the river’s span, 

Till each breath of my spirit shall tell 
What a puny thing is man. 

Over hill, over plain, to the throng 
Of the city’s ceaseless heart, 

Where the ties he has cherished so long 
With a shout will I rend apart. 





Then uff to the terest i steal, 
Not a sigh will I breathe on the alr, 
And a victim I'll hug to my wheel, 
Till he dies without a prayer. 
Then I'll scream, and I'll yell and I'll fly, 
To his quiet cottage door, 
Where his wife is straining her eye 
For the form that will come nevermore. 


Huzza! for my peers on the deep, 
For my brethren upon the main, 
Entrapped by man’s cunning asleep, 
He has bound them with a chain. 
He has forged for a demon of night 
A terrible iron wing, 
One day I will rise in my might 
And rule him from peasant to king. 


PRIZE STORY 
No. 6. 


VICTORIA: 
A Romance of the Heart. 








CHAPTER III. 


A YEAR’s probation was to intervene between our 
betrothal and our marriage, and six months of that 
probation was the golden age of our love. Every 
deed had some reference to our marriage. The old 
Percival Place resounded with the tumult of the 
saw, the plane and the hammer, summer-houses 
were built, statues and urns arranged among the 
foliage, trees pruned and parterres made to blos- 
om with all the hues of the rainbow, and Victoria’s 
*xquisite taste was often brought into requisition. 
What bright dreams I had as she strolled about 
leaning on my arm, and listening to my talk with 
’soft glow on her cheek, which made her seem 
more than ever like the royal flower to which I had 
likened her. How many hours I whiled away 
thinking of the time when she would sit at the bay 
Window of the boudoir I had furnished with such 
tlegence, and watch and wait for me—of the years 
when we should walk side by side while life’s sha- 
dows should lengthen across our path, and a green 
old age be ours! 

In the prime of the summer, Victoria and her 
father went to the seaside for his health: I promised 
to join them when I could leave, and we parted. 
No shadow deeper than that cast by the thought of 
losing her society for a time settled on my heart, 
48 I handed her into the cars, wrung her hand, and 
bade her write daily, and yet that hour was the 
beginning of sorrows! But I will not anticipate. 
*or awhile she wrote me as often as she had prom- 
ised, and letters which sent tears to my eyes—tears 
of joy that I was blest with Victoria Allingham’s 
ove. In a course of a few weeks, however, I marked 
* change, Her letters were fitful, and instead of 
dwelling on the home we were to share, gave me 

thing pictures of life at Newport, and the claims 
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cal, and nothing can be more effective than his 
1 \w 
“Though Paul Amory mingles in none of the 
gaieties at Newport, maneuvering mothers and 
marriageable daughters are trying to entrap him, 
for he is said to be rich as well as gifted.” 
At first I chided myself for the pangs I felt when 
I read the above, but finally I grew so restless that 
I resolved to go down to the seaside. I did not ap- 
prise Victoria of my coming, and on reaching the 
Ocean House learned she had gone to walk with 
her father and Mr. Amory. I took a seat in the 
piazza avd awaited their return. Pair after pair 
came in, and yet they were absent. At last I per- 
ceived two well-known figures, and a third, on 
which I gazed with strange dread. That tall, com- 
manding man was doubtless Paul Amory, and Mr. 
Allingham was leaning on his arm, while Victoria 
sauntered along beside them. Amory was bend- 
ing towards her, and I did not wonder at his admir- 
ing look, for my Victoria Regia had blossomed into 
rare beauty. The blood glowed through the pure 
transparency of her cheek, like wine through rock 
| crystal; her eyes had grown singularly lumirous, 
| and her lips trembled as you have seen roses stir 
when the summer wind breathes into their golden 
hearts. In afew moments she had ascended the 
| steps, and I advanced to meet her. There was no 
| denying it—she did grow pale as we met; her hand 


THe LUCGRCT:VE. | was cold when I clasped it, and her voice had a 


hollow sound as she murmured the one word, 


|“ Laurence !” 


“« Am I welcome, dearest ?” I asked softly. 

“Welcome! Oh, yes, can you doubt it? But, 
but your arrival was so unexpected, it gave me a 
shock. Papa, here is your old favorite—Rev. Mr. 
Amory, Laurence.” 

The stranger bowed and passed on, declaring his 
presence would be de trop now. ~Victoria laughed 
a low, unnatural laugh, and after a cordial greeting 
between me and Mr. Allingham, we went in. I did 
not meet Paul Amory agaim for hours, and then 
he sauntered into the drawing-room to listen to 
some music. I wish I could sketch his portrait so 
as to place him before you just as he appeared that 
night. I have said he was tall and stately ; I should 
add that he was remarkably handsome. His fea- 
tures were cast in a classic mould; wavy black 
hair swept back from a broad, white brow; his well 
cut lips were capable of wondrous expression, and 
disclosed when he smiled the gleam of fine teeth, 
and his eyes—I feel myself at a loss to describe 
his eyes—large, dark, magnetic, and yet with what 
seemed fire and passion slumbering in their dusk 
depths. If he was one of God’s ministers now—a 
watchman on the walls to watch and wait for the 
promised day, and guide wandering feet to the fold 
of the Great Shepherd, he had not gained the post 
without often grappling Apollyon in the way—of 
this I felt assured. There was, as Victoria had 
told me when writing ot his pulpit eloquence, a sub- 
tle music in his voice; his conversational powers 
were brilliant, and he could put a quiet man like 
me completely in the shade. Soon after the music 
had ceased, he turned to leave the room. 

“Why do you never spend an evening here ?” 
asked a lady. 

‘*T ama soldier of the Cross; my time is not my 
own. The fields are white to the harvest, but the 
laborers are few.” 

With these words, and a bow to the gay circle 
near the piano, Paul Amory retired. 

The next day 1 was invited to join a pleasure 








of rival belles. At length she wrote: 

A ‘Papa has found a friend in the person of Mr. 
beam who has taken deacon’s orders, and though | 
* is here for his health, preaches now and then.” 
After this such paragraphs would frequently oc- 
“uw T have been to hear Mr. Amory preach, and 

fe eotuence is really surprising; there is a per- 





*t magnetism in it. His voice is deep and musi- 








party in an afternoon sail, but excused myself on 
the plea of having letters to write. I, however, 
begged Victoria not to stay away on my account, 
and, with some show of reluctance, she consented 
to go. When they had gone I tried to absorb my 
mind in writing, but the hard, dry throb in my 
temples, the feverish restlessness which sent my 
blood through my veins in a lava-tide, drove me 
into the open air. An irresistible impulse drew 
me to the beach. The red sun hung low over the 
waters; there was a lurid splendor on sea and 
sky ; the curlew went drifting by, and gulls glanced 
across the ruddy waves, their white plumage 
flaming in the glow. The boats were not yet ready, 
for there had been some mistake, and the whole 
party stood on the sands. I should have joined 
them had I not heard a deep, clear voice repeat 
with startling effect those inimitable lines of Ten- 
nyson’s: 
* Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


“ ©! well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O! well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


“ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!” 


The speaker was Paul Amory, and I soon per- 
ceived him standing on a rock, a little apart from 
the rest, his head uncovered, his dark hair blowing 
about his pale face. As he spoke his magnetic 
glance turned to Victoria, and their eyes met in a 
long, long gaze. 

‘There is a splendid view from this point, Miss 
Allingham,” said Amory; “ will you come up here 
@ moment ?” 

He extended his hand, and the next instant she 
was at his side. 

“Your father is as well as usual, I hope,” he re- 
sumed, when they had admired the prospect for a 
time. 

“Yes, but I should suppose you had lost your 
interest in him, as you never come to see us now.” 

‘*Lost my interest! God knows I do [not merit 
that accusation! Victoria—for once jit can be no 
harm if I call you so—I have learned it is some- 
thing far deeper than a friend’s regard which I feel 
for you. I know you are engaged—your lover is 
here, and though I have prayed ‘ Lead me not into 
temptation,’ I cannot yet bring myself to meet you 
and him calmly. Forgive and pity me!” 

They were interrupted by a summons to the 
boats, anda merry girl cried, 

“Come, come, Mr. Amory!” 

‘Do not tempt me. Good afternoon.” P 

They turned away, but as they took their seats 
somebody exclaimed, 

‘There is just room for one more; do not refuse 
us, Mr. Amory!” 

Victoria’s eyes seconded the invitation as plainly 
as words could have done, and the young clergyman 
was soon seated beside her. Skilfully he trimmed 
the sail, and the craft danced over the waves, look- 
ing like a fireship on a lurid ocean. What an age 
I lived during their absence! Blind, deaf, dumb 
to all that was passing, I lay in my retreat till the 
sound of voices aroused me; the pleasure-seekers 
had returned. The moon had risen, and a few 





Laurence Percival surrenders Victoria to Paul Amory. 





stars were blossoming, like silver flowers, in the 
broad, blue fields of space. The wind sczrcely 
filled the sails, and only the waves, the always un- 
quiet waves, seemed in sympathy with my heart. 
On one boat my gaze settled. There sat Paul 
Amory, with a tender light in his dusky eyes, a 
warm flush on his handsome face. Victoria was 
leaning toward him, and with her sea-green dress, 
her heavy chestnut hair decerated with pendants of 
seaweed, and her hands half buried in a basket of 
shells and mosses, looked like some Naiad Queen. 
As Amory led her from the boat they paused on the 
yellow sands so near me that I could have touched 
her robe. 

“Victoria,” he murmured, “in this hour I 
could almost wish we might for ever float on a 
charmed sea, but romance must vanish—reality, 
cold, bleak, bitter reality stares me in the face. 
For a time I have given myself up to Love’s thral- 
dom, but now I must by God’s grace try to subdue 
it. I shall leave Newport to-night, and—and— 
when Time has softened the sting of my disap- 





Th: S.cside at Newport. 


pointment,I hope to call you Mrs. Percival with- 
out a pang!” 

He wrung her hand and they parted. Some men 
would have rushed forward and heaped reproaches 
upon her, but when I overtook her I schooled my- 
self to polite inquiries with regard to the sail, and 
I am sure she never suspected how stormy my 
heart had grown. 

A fortnight dragged by, and I still kept silence. 
I was waiting—waiting—waiting, but Ged only 
knew for what. I could see that a mental fever 
was wasting Victoria’s energies. Her statuesque 
face had grown thin, and had the dead whiteness 
of marble, save when a hectic fire flamed there; 
her lips were parched, and her hands hot and dry. 
She would not own she was ill, but rose early to 
take long walks, and staid late into the evening on 
the beach. 

One night I went in search of her, for her father 
had become very anxious on account of her pro 
longed absenee. The sky was wild with flying 
clouds, and the moon gleamed amid them, as you 
may have seen the pale face of some drowning 
sailor. The scared gulls shr ieked, the stormy petrel 
wheeled in the fierce wind that had driven them 
shoreward; and the sea, the grand, the solemn sea 
throbbed as if the last trump had sounded through 
the startled air, and all the human hearts its waves 
had engulfed were beating into life once more, and 
rising to meet their Judge around the great white 
throne. I had stood there but a few moments 
when I perceived Victoria, her gray cloak wrap 
about her, the hood pushed back, and the ric 
lengths of her hair wet with the salt spray, wander- 
ing like a ghost on the verge of the dread unknown. 
-The next instant a figure had joined her. It was 
Paul Amory. 

** Victoria,” he began, in a hoarse voice, “‘ why 
are you here at this late hour, and on such a night ? 
What has changed you thus? You look ten years 
older than when we parted. Tell me, as one friend 
may tell another, what has happened.” 

Her only reply was a quick, gasping sob, and the 
sudden averting of her head. 

“Do not turn your face away,” he continued 
“‘Speak to me, speak to me, limplore you. I must 
know what is the cause of your sorrow, for some 
great sorrow has fastened upon you, I am sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Amory,” and now, in a fitful gleam of 
moonlight, I saw her cheek and brow crimson, “do 
not ask me! Let me carry my secret with me 
into the blessed quiet of the grave.” 

**Can it be possible, Victoria, that your heart 
has awakened to a love as deep, as hopeless as 
mine has been ?” 

“Yes, Paul Amory, I love you. I cannot live 
without you. I shall marry Laurence Percival as 
I have promised, but my heart is breaking. I shall 
not see another glad New Year.” 

There was a pause, aud only the beating of the 
sad sea waves and the weird music of the winds 
could be heard. At length the clergyman said: 

“Victoria, when I left you I hoped to conquer 
my passion, but I could not. I now see the matter 
in a different light. Our sou's are akin—it is but 
a sisterly regard you feel fort : » son of your father’s 
old friend. It would be sin to stand at the altar 
with him when in heart you are mine. Tell him 
all; seek a release from your engagement. Be 
mine, and our life wi'l be rounded into beautiful 
completeness. As one of God’s ministers, I have 
come back to tell you to what decision fasting and 
prayer have brought me.” 





Still Victoria hesitated, and he went on: 
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“If your conscience bids you keep your betrothal 
vows, I shall leave the country in the next steamer. 
In-my Master’s service I shall spend the few years 
ullotted to the missionary, and then die with your 
name—a prayer for your happiness on my lips. 
What say you? Hore, on the beach where we first 
met—where we have so often paced together, I 
await your answer. Shall I go?” 

“No, no, it must not be! Stay—stay—for the 
love of Heaven! Laurence is kind; he will not 
refuse my plea!” 

At this juncture I confronted the pair. 
her hand and drew her aside. 

“ The dream is over,” I said, huskily. ‘ I know 
all. Ihave long suspected this, and to-night my 
suspicions have been confirmed. I have loved you 
with a ‘love that is more than love,’ but I give you 
back your plighted faith. I could not marry a 
woman who even in thought was false tome. Be 
happy if you can, and God grant that you may never 
have cause to sigh for the love you have trampled 
under your feet.” 

Hot tears rained over her face as she replied: 

“ Heaven is my witness that I have wrestled with 
my new love; that in the still watches of the night 
I have tried to bury it for ever, but to no purpose. 
I—I do not ask you to forgive me—I cannot forgive 
myself for the blight I have cast upon your life.” 

I led her back to Amory, and said: 

** Laurence Percival will no longer stand between 
you and happiness.” 

“God bless you, sir!” he exclaimed. 
have been more generous than our fears.” 

But in the moonlight, that flooded them both, I 
fancied his eyes glittered with a triumph hardly 
consistent with a minister of the Gospel. Fora 
moment they stood there on the sands, her head— 
her weary head-—pillowed on ,kis breast, his arms 
clasped about her, and the moonbeams wrapping 
them like a bride’s misty veil. Then they were 
enshrouded in darkness. Ah, was that shadow 
ominous ? 

The next morning I quitted Newport, but ere I 
went I had a memorable interview with the old 
rector. I had thought I should sail for Europe im- 
mediately, but an irresistible impulse urged me to 
remain until after the wedding. From Florence I 
had learned that Paul Amory’s ordination and 
marriage were to take place on the same day, and 
the rites were to be solemnised at the old church 
on the Hudson, where Mr. Allingham had preached, 
and where Paul Amory was to succeed him in his 
labors. It was a dull, gray November morn, and 
the winds swept with an eerie wail around the 
quaint church as the bridal party crossed the 
threshold. Crouching amid the shadows of the 
nave, with my face almost concealed by my sable 
collar, I watched the bride. In the white splendor 
of her bridal raiment, she gleamed before my eyes 
like some dazzling snow image. Her robe of white 
moiré fell, rich and lustrous, to the floor, and 
trailed along the aisle as she walked, and as she 
was to wait during the ordination, she wore, in- 
stead of the accustomed veil, a magnificent white 
India shawl anda French hat, with nodding plumes. 
She took a conspicuous seat with her train of 
bridesmaids and groomsmen, and during the ser- 
mon, which preceded the ordination, her face was 
as pale, as sculpture-like as when I had first seen 
it in Mrs. Revere’s drawing-room. But when 
Amory retired to the robing-room, and reappearing 
in the clerical surplice and bands, knelt before the 
altar, her check burned and her eyes glistened 
through mists of tears. The statuc, like Pygma- 
lion’s, had kindled into life! A clergyman now 
advanced to the bishop, and laying his hand on 
Amory’s shoulder, said : 

“* Reverend Father in God, I present unto you 
this person, to be admitted to the Order of Priest- 
hood.” 

“Take heed that tle person whom ye present 
unto us be apt and meet for his learning and godly 
éonversation, to exercise his ministry duly to the 
honor of God and the edifying of his church.” 

“7 have inquired concerning him, and also ex- 
amined him, and think him so to be.” 

“Good people,” resumed the bishop, “ this is 
he whom we purpose, God willing, to receive this 
day unto the holy office of Priesthood ; for after due 
examination we find, not to the contrary, but that 
he is lawfully called to the Ministry, and is a per- 
son mect for the same. But if there be any of you 
who knoweth any impediment, or notable crime in 
him, for the which he ought not to be received into 
this holy Ministry, let him come forth in the name 
of God, and show what the crime or impediment 
is!” 

A brief pause ensucd, and then a veice from the 
dim vestibule exclaimed: 

“The rites must not goon! Paul Amory is one 
of the aliases of an adventurer anda villain! He 
has played a bold gamc—it is played out! The 
Scriptures tell us that no thief, nor a liar, shall 
have an inheritance in the kingdom of God, and 
the candidate for holy orders is both! His life has 
been one long falsehood !” 

It would be impossible for me to give an adequate 
idea of the scene that ensued. The bride clect, 
started and gazed about her like one in a painful 
dream. Paul Amory sprang to his feet and stood 
pale, mute, attent—so I fancy Belshazzar must 
have looked when a mystic hand traced the “‘ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin!”’ along his palace wall. The 
groomsmen and bridesmaids, the priests and the 
bishops scemed paralyzed with wonder, but the 
latter gained strength to say: 

“This is a grave charge. Who makes it?” 

‘*T am his accuser!” anda venerable man moved 
toward the altar, and the samc solemn voice 
continued : 

“I am the bishop of a distant diocese ; and, old as 
I am, I have travelled night and day that I might 
unmask the villain before you! I admitted him to 
deacon’s orders, but I was deceived, basely do- 
ceived. In a few words I will relate what has been 
revealed to me with regard to him. He was bred 
to the stage, and hence his facility in playing any 
part which may best suit his purposes. Six years 


I clasped 
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ago a forgery, committed on the manager’s namc, 
compeiled him to leave the Southern stage, and he 
came North. He opened a gambling-house in 
Philadelphia, and the place becoming the pest of 
the city, the police resolved to break it up. He, 
however, got an inkling of thir intentions, and 
fled. At this crisis a boon companion suggested to 
hita that he had better repair his fallen fortunes by 
marrying an heiress. 

“«* Nobody would take me as I am now,’ he re- 
torted, gloomily, ‘but if 1 could manage to play 
the saint, I might succeed. Suppose I feign myself 
a minister!’ 

“«That would be capital—capital,’ said his 
friend—‘ you could not fail, for you are a good 
actor!’ 

The two continued to discuss the mattcr when- 
ever they met, and the result was, that he whom 
you have known as Paul Amory went to New 
Hampshire, studicd with an Episcopal clergyman, 
led an apparently blameless iife, and in duc time 
was admitted to deacon’s orders. This summer he 
came to Newport, and as Miss Allingham was the 
richest heiress there, left no stone unturned to win 
her. I can prove all my assertions by undoubted 
authority. Even his own words condemn him; for 
I hold in my hand a package of letters, written by 
him while at Newport, in which the plot is dis- 
cussed. The friend on whom he relied is dying 
from the effects of a wound received in a duel, and 
conscience drove him to me!” 

A low wail sounded through the church, and 
Victoria, who had tottered into the aisle, fell sense- 
less to the floor. The bridesmaids darted forward, 
but her half-blind father motioned them away, 
shrieking : 

**Back, back! Let Paul Amory take a long, 
long look of his victim! Murder is added to his 
other crimes—he has killed her—my child—the 
one lamb left of the flock so gently watched and 
tended! Curses on him—an old man’s curse shall 
cling to him till his dying day!” 

=e bishop turned the leaves of the Bible and 
read : 


* But I say unto you forgive your enemies !”’ 

“‘T stand rebuked,” cried Jacob Allingham. ‘I 
will forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven, but mark 
my words, God's curse wil! follow you!” 

All this time I had sat like one turned into stone. 
It seems to me I could not have stirred had a vol- 
cano opened at my feet. Victoria was borne from 
the church, her father following her with bent head 
and feeble steps. The candidate for holy orders 
stood like a statue of despair, till the bishop said: 

**Paul Amory, you have heard these charges—do 
you plead guilty, or not guilty ?” 

Then a shudder passed over him; the plaguc- 
spot of shame shot into his cheek, and I could see 
folds of the surplice he had disgraced heave with 
the wild throes of the stormy heart beneath. 

“Speak!” continued the bishop; “this is no 
time for disguises. Guilty, or not guilty!” 

“Guilty, reverend father!” and he staggored 
back and leaned against a pillar for support. 

“Then, as a bishop of the church, I pronounce 
your excommunication. As that old man said, 
God's curse will follow you! Woe! woe to those 
who wear the livery of Heaven to serve Satan in! 
Among the twelve Apostles there was a Judas, and 
the Holy Writ tells us ‘it had been better for that 
man had he never been born.’ Such are raging 
waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame; 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness fer ever! Go, with the ban of the 
church and the ban of its great Founder upon 

ou!” 

“T would fain add a word,” interposed the vener- 
able bishop, who had admitted Paul Amory to 
deacon’s orders; “repent! repent! if perchance 
the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee! 
Go and sin more!” 

I waited no longer, but dashed homeward at a 
mad gallop. While roaming about the house that 
night I entered the conservatory. The Victoria 
Regia lay a brown and withered mass—like the love 
and hopes I had linked with its bloom, it was dead! 
The next day I sailed for Europe, and for three 
years I was a wanderer. The first letter I received 
from Florence told me Victoria Allingham was 
living, and yearned fer my forgiveness, but when I 
wrote a reply I requested her never to mention that 
name again. 

I could not bear quiet reflection—I longed for 
change, excitement, adventure; the wilder, the 
more thrilling, the better it suited me. I rarely 
visited a city, but I cruised from isle to isle of the 
South Sea, waded through purple waters, and lost 
myself amid tropic forests, dim with the cool green- 
ery of waving boughs, flushed with strange splen- 
dors of bloom, haunted by gorgeous birds, and spicy 
with rare fragrance. I climbed peaks where the 
condor flapped his broad wings, and sailed up wild 
rivers with gaunt Indian oarsmen chattering at my 
side. I trod the path of the avalanche, and stood 
where the vulture of the Alps builds her cyric ; tra- 
versed the desert with the grim Arab, and penc- 
trated to the steppes of Russia and the Siberian 
snows. From the huur when the revelation of Poul 
Amory’s character burst upon me, I had lost my 
faith in God and in human nature. I was still an 
infidel; my life was like “an arctic winter, spec- 
tral with ice-ghosts, cold as death.” Teme “all 
the world was a stage, and all the men and women 
in it merely players!” It was in this state of mind 
that I reached Paris. At my bankers I founda let- 
ter; I opened it and read as follows: 

“Dean Lacnence—They have bolstered me up 
in bed, that I may write a few lines to you. I have 
heard you are an infidel—that Paul Amory’s sin 
has led you to believe the religion of Jesus a fable. 
I have neither time nor strength to build up an 
argument here, but I am looking out into eternity, 
and religion is none the retious to me be- 
cause some have apostatized. I have fought the 

ood fight, I have finished my course, I have bape 
the taith! I fear not the swelling of Jordan; far 
beyond I see the gleam of the golden streets! Over 
iand and sea my heart calls to you, the son of my 


old friend, to cast aside the false systems of a philo- 


sophy which will shipwreck your soul, if you cling 
toit! My strength fails me. Farewell. 
“Jacon ALLINGNAM.” 

Below I found this postsoript, traced in a delicate 
Italian hand : 

“Oh, Laurence! Laurence! forgive me; for my 
dying father’s sake I ask it! Victoria.” 

Bricf as that Ictter was, it revolutionized my 
whole life. It is true I tried to shake off the im- 
pression which it made, but to no purpose—slcep- 
ing and waking the old rector’s solemn message 
haunted me. I felt a resistless yearning to sce him 
and Victoria; and carly in the spring of 1860 I 
reached the quict town where Jacob Allingham was 
born, and where I had heard from Florence Revere 
that he had died, and his daughter was still re- 
siding. A week of storms had preceded my arri- 
val, and the river, on the hanks of which the old 
rambling farmhouse stood, had been turbid and 
swollen for several days. At the tollgate I stopped 
a few moments in dismay, for the waters rushed on, 
wild and decp, and broadening—broadening every 
instant. Boats were swept from thcir- moorings, 
trees uprooted, and heavy timbers wrenched from 
their strong booms, and tossed to and fro like mere 
toys. The gatekeeper declared it would be mad- 
ness to attempt to cross the bridge; but I caught a 
glimpse of Victoria on the opposite shore, and 
dashed on. When I was somewhat more than half 
way over a drifting mass struck the piers, the whole 
fabric trembled, there was a crash, and I sank 
struggling amid the waters. I seized a floating 
timber, and tried to stecr my frail bark toward the 
high bank, but was again sinking, when a familiar 
voice murmured, ‘‘ Courage, Laurence!” and I was 
drawn up on a raft, on which Victoria Allingham 
and a faithful servant had managed to reach me. 
When I woke to consciousness she knelt beside me, 
praying softly, and with a look of patient sorrow in 
her face that wenttomy heart. There, with the dim 
fireshine flickering over us, I learned that her love 
for Paul Amory had been but a brilliant meteor 
crossing the sky of her life, while her affection for 
me was a fixed star, bright, pure, lasting. She is 
now my wife; I have learned to trust in her 
father’s God and mine, and he is guiding us in 
green pastures and beside the still waters of his 
love, 

Twice since our marriage a haggard, wild-eyed 
man has crossed my path, and Paul Amory has 
wailed in my ear: 

‘For me there is no rest! Like the Wandering 
Jew, I must make my life a long penance.” 

But could you see his white hair and skeleton 
form, you would think with me that the serpent- 
tooth of remorse would soon cease its gnawing— 
that the heart of flame would soon burn itself to 
ashes! 


- = 


THREE PICTURES. 


TueERE is a form of girlish mould, 
Under the spread of the branches old, 
At the wellknown beechen tree, 
With the sunset lighting her tresses of gold, 
And the breezes waving them, fold upon 
fold, 
Waiting for me. 


There is the swect voice, with cadence deep, 
Of one that singeth our babe asleep, 
And often turns to see 
How the stars through the lattice begin to 
peep, 
And watches the lazy dial creep, 
Waiting for me. 


Long since those locks are laid in the clay, 
Long since that voice has past away, 
On earth no more to be; 
But still in the spirit world afar 
She is the dearest of those that are 
Waiting for me. 


THE WAY JOHN ALLISON LOVED. 


We stand loeking up the broad street of a 
prosperous Pennsylvania town, in the autumn of 
the past year. 

On either side are stout home-like houses, whole- 
some with paint and healthy with well kept shrub- 
bery in front. 

One among them all sets well out upon the eye, 
not obtrusive but betokening a sound degree of 
comfort within. Had a stranger ridden thyough 
Haddington his eye would have rested incontinently 
on this house, not for its elevation above its peers, 
not for its beauty of architecture, not for an air of 
wealth, nor yet from any singularity that should 
mark it from its fellows, but from the neatness of 
everything belonging, and from the look that spoke 
so plainly of every worldly comfort within. 

A few steps will carry us to the portal, and a few 
morc, with the privilege of our class, to the inner 
sanctuary. 

There is a staid, sober seriousness about the in- 

terior that speaks of the absence of children, and 
of the presence of the good housewife. A sober- 
ness that is much enhanced by the well kept an- 
cient furniture, and by the very calm and contented 
look worn. by its two occupants, and two only—an 
elderly woman looking much as though her dwel- 
ling-place might be a bandbox, ‘and she were only 
taken out on state occasions; and a young lady, 
perhaps of twenty, remarkable for nothing but for 
a pair of calm blue eyes, soft brown hair, anda 
mouth displaying rows of pearl white teeth, and a 
smile that stood seatincl for a happy heart. 
Mirian Smith was an orphan, and she who sat 
opposite was her aunt, Miss Deborah Drummond, 
and the owner of the white cottage into whose in- 
terior we are prying. 








their midst, ourselves unseen, and listen to the: 
words, ourselves unheard. 

“It’s a great misfortin’, to say the least on jt.’ 
says Aunt Deborah Drummond, easting her eves 
sideways through a window that commanded 
length view of the main street of the town. 

“But aunt, they must have men, and if they 
won’t volunteer, they must be forced to volunteer,” 

Aunt Deborah smiled grimly at the young gir|'s 
joke, but under quick correction, as though the 
movement of her features might end in the distor. 
tion of her dress, she sat once more rigid and 
bandboxy. ° 

“I’m sho’ I never.thought it would come to this, 
It’s a lastin’ disgrace, Miriam, that sogers arp 
wanted to defend our hums, and that cords of }j- 
young fellers are slashin’ about the country, ay’ 
yet wait to be drafted the same as they pick oy 
cattle to kill.” 

“That's true, aunt.” 

“The thing couldn’t a happened when I was y 
gal, Miriam. I wouldn’t a stood it with any bea), 
of mine. Ef he’d a refused to volunteer, ef on); 
for six months, I’d have clarn him out quick!” 

Th- girl’s face glowed soarlet all over. The 
thought sprang up in her heart how she had, within 
a few short months, allowed love to triumph over 
patriotism, and how she had held one by the bond. 
age of her will who would, by his own, have gone 
forth to do battle for his country. 

“Ye all know what I think, Miriam. I hain’t 
made no secret of it. There’s them two great fel- 
lers, John Allison and Reid Gould, both comin’ 
arter you, and poth so dead in love that they don't 
known their heads from the fust of August; what 
on airth are they doin’ dn? Don’t they know that 
sogers is wanted? Oh, there’s no use a blushin’ 
over the thing, it’s so. Nary one ll go on account 
of bein’ afeard the other’ll run away with ye while 
he’s gone.” 

“Why, aunt, how can you talk so; I’m sure] 
never gave either of them encouragement, and as 
to their enlisting, not a word shall ever be said 
from this time forth that can keep them at home.” 

“ That's the kind o’ talk I want to hear from ye, 
Miriam. That’s the way yer gran’mothcr Jtuth 
used to talk. Many a time l’ve heerd her tell ow 
she cleaned father’s gun with her own hands, and 
sot up all night that he might be ready, in his new 
clothes, to march with the men at airly daylight.” 

-The old lady was getting warmed with her theme, 
to the manifest danger of her exquisitely rufled 
cap, and the younger one was dashing her needle 
through the seams of her work as though she were 
making bayonet charges through the ranks of the 
foe. 

“Well, aunt, I fecl that I could let either of them 
go without a word if they would volunteer, but it 
makes me shudder to think of their being drafted 
and going off as unwilling soldiers.” 

“ Unwillin’ fiddlesticks !” responded the old lady 
with energy. “Let ’em go, willin' er unwillin’, I 
say. See how they’re all rushed up to the Town 
Rall to day, like a pack of frightened sheep ; I'l! be 
bound every man in town is there, an’ every blessed 
one on ’em prayin’ an’ hopin’ he won’t be drafted. 
Lhope to gracious they’ll draft every able-bodied 
feller in the town.” 

They could hear the distant shout come down the 
main street from the Town Hall as each name was 
drawn, and in spite of her heroic determination the 
heart of Miriam sometimes sank in terror, lest the 
one name on which she so dwelt should be upon 
that list. 

There was not long to wait for the news, for the 
drawing was over and the people were scattering— 
some going back to their homes and workshops, and 
some gathering in knots of two, three or a half 
dozen, to canvass the result. 

Aunt Deborah lcoking through the side window 
was the first to see Reid Gould coming down the 
street and turning into their cottage. 

“Well, Miriam,” he said, as he entered, in a 
cheerful voice, “ the long agony is over: My name 
is drawn, and I am to go.” 

There was no mistaking the shadow that passed 
over the face of Miriam, or the fact that her lips 
were closed and pale. She had no words for an 
answer, but Aunt Deborah had. 

“Yer luckier than most folks, Reid, to-day. 
Ye’ve drawn a prize, an’ the day’ll come that you'll 
own it. It’s to be hoped ye'll make a good soger— 
as good a one as yer granf‘ther did in ’76, or yer 
father ’n 1812. They were both proper men, an’ ye 
needn’t be ashamed of doin’ as they did.” 

The young man hardly looked as though he re- 
garded his prize in the same light as did Aunt 
Deborah; but nevertheless he had a cheerful 
response. 

“T shan’t do dishonor to the Goulds, Aunt 
Deborah. I'll make abrave soldier, I hope, though 
how skilful a ene time only will show.” 

* All ye’ve got to do is to be honest'and right, and 
never forget your bringing up, and I’m sure it'll all 
turn out straight in the end,” was Aunt Deborah's 
response. 

Asto Miriam, she had noresponse. The struggle 
by which words were kept down did not permit her 
to do more than stand listless and listening. 

Our privilege, though it may permit us, shal! not 
be exerted to listen and look upon what passed be- 
tween these two within the next hour. We ca? 
only tell that as Reid Gould passed down the garden 
walk, on his way to the street, his face wore 4 
firmer, more reliant look than that of an hour be- 
fore, and Miriam's, even though the tears were 
searcely dricd, bore a happicr and a more satisfied 
showing. 

The days went by, and the first excitement of the 
draft was passing away. Those who had been 
drawn were gathering together in camp, and Reid 
Gould was among them. The mind of Miriam w#* 
content, and once more her life went on, stretched 
out into the future, and dwelling upon what might 
be, until one day its monotony was broken. 

Aunt Deborah had coupled the name of Joho 
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of the old lady had not detected the fact that 
within the few weeks past the presence of the first 
had fallen away. Quietly, as his general manner 
indicated, he had withdrawn from Miriam until 
she believed that, without vords, her heart was 
explained, and that Juhn Allison would see that 
the preference was not with him. 

It was not strange, therefore, that Miriam should 
be startled when told that John Allison awaited her 
in the sitting-room, a few days only following the 
departure of Reid. 

When she came to him, after tlie first greetings, 
there was silence for some moments, first broken 
by him. 

“ Miriam, I cannot live without telling you what 
is next my heart, andI have come now to tell you. 
Miriam, I love you! What can I say that will 
convey to youthe understanding of how much, or 
how this love has eaten up my very life for years? 
Will you tell me what hope there is for me ?” 

There was.utter silence, the pale face of the girl, 
and tightly closed lips, only telling the agony, to 
her, of this confession. 

“This can be no new declaration to you, Mi- 
riam. Have you not seen it and known it for 
months, or for years? When I believed that there 
was another about you who might have shared 
what I would claim as wholly mine, I did not ap- 
proach you. Jt may be, Miriam, that I was a 
coward; if so, it was my love that made me so, 
Now I come to you that I may ask, do you love me, 
may I hope ?” 

A great change was passing over Miriam. A 
flush was taking the place of the pallor upon her 
face, and even before John Allison had ceased 
speaking Miriam held his hand in her own. 

“ Dear friend, for so I must call you,” were her 
first words, spoken very low, “ I have been waiting 
for this moment, waiting in fear. I knew, how 
conld I fail to know, that you lovéd me. John, we 
have been children together, we have grown up 
within each other’s sight, can I now speak to you 
as to a brother ?” 

A silent bending of the head was the only ac- 
quiescence. 

“Then listen to my confession. Time was 
when I believed that I loved you, and that belief 
is still with me, though wearing.a different front I 
loved you with the pure love of a sister, and as a 
sister I still love you. What cause did you ever 
give me, until within a few months, to believe that 
you looked upon me in any other light? John, I 
have found the love of my life. i am pledged 
through life and death to one with whom you are 
bound in the strongest bonds of friendship. ill 
you deny me your sanction to my marriage With 
Reid Gould, if he returns safe ?” 

“ Reid Gould!” 

And so stood these two, eagh called to exert the 
strongest control, looking into each other’s eyes. 
The one asking consent to an act that would cover 
the life of the other with a shadow, the second 
hearing the doom that bade him no longer hope. 
Miriam was calm enough now, calm with the very 
agony of her position. She could scarce believe 
that the name of him she loved was a new revela- 
tion to John Allison, and yet now, for the first 
time, she saw that it was so, and that the disclo- 
sure had struck a terrible blow to him who now 
stood before her pale and ghastly. At last he 
spoke calmly and slow. 

“ And you love Reid Gould, Miriam ?” 

“Ido; for years, John, I have loved him. We 
were to have been married, John, early in the 
coming month, but for this draft.” 

“And I kmew nothing of this. Oh, blind fool 
that Iwas! And Miriam, why if you love him so 
much do you permit him to go? Cannot Reid 
Gould obtain a substitute? They are to be bought 
on every highway.” 

The lip of the girl trembled, but no answer came. 
She had heard that men were ready to sell them- 
selves to those who had the wealth to buy blood 
and bones, that might be sent forth to do battle for 
them, and she recalled the day when she had last 
seen Reid, and had said this to him, and how scorn- 
fully he had put it away, and thus it was that she 
had no answer for John Allison. 

“Tell me once more, Miriam, that I am nothing, 
that I can be nothing to you but what I am, that I 
may be nerved to go away from this place, never to 
return,” 

“ee John hd 

“Tell me that every shadow of hope {is in vain. 
That the dreams upon which I have lived for years 
are mere chimeras, that time will not alter your 
determination, and that I am nothing more to you 
than a—friend. Tell me all this, that I may go. 
But no, Miriam, it is useless that you should tell 
me, I know it already, and ne shadow cast by me 
shall ever again cross your path. Reid Gould is 
worthy of you. He must not leave you. I love 
you too much, Miriam, to see any sorrow come to 
you that can avert. God bless you! Good-bye!” 

He caught her suddenly and unresisted in his 
arms, with one quick embrace, and in an instant 
was away. Miriam was paralyzed, she could not 
nove, she could not speak, but in the spot where 
she had been left she stood staring blankly at the 
door through which he had gone, his last words 
ringing unmeaningly through her head. 

Another day rolled around, and once more Mi- 
ram was in her quiet sitting-room, with Aunt De- 
borah, talking over the expected departure of the 
reciment to which Reid Gould was attached, and 
counting the hours until he should come in from 
camp to bid her farewell. She had scarce uttered 
the words, in answer te Aunt Deborah’s question, 
that he would not be in for a week, when she was 
startled by the exclamation of the worthy lady. 

“ Why, law-sakes, Miriam, thar’s the boy coming 
down the street now! And a lovely soger he makes, 
wo, [kin tell ye. Jist like his father.to a hair!” 

The words were hardly out of her lips when Reid 
Was inthe room. Without taking more time than 
Sufficed for the most scanty greeting, he turned to 

‘lam, 





“What does this mean, Miriam? 
caused this strange freak ?” 

“Freak! Reid, I do not understand you!” 

“ Look at this letter, which I received this morn- 
ing from our colonel, accompanied by my dis- 
charge !”” 

Miriam read: 

Reip Govutp —You have won her for whom I 
would have perilled life a thousand times. Within 
the past few hours I have learned to look calmly 
upon it, and to show that I loved her as much as 

ourself, and yy that love is now beyond all 
ope, Ican make it practically serve her. To this 
endI have offered as your substitute, been accepted, 
and to prevent your having any chance of altering 
my determination, I have had myself sent away 
with the company that precedes the regiment, and 
leaves to-night. Return home, Reid, and believe 
me that I shall be happier in your place than | 
could be among my old associations, and still more 
happy to feel that in serving my country I have 
added to the happiness of the only one I can ever 
Your’friend, 
Joun ALLISON. 

Now the words rushed back on Miriam’s memory, 
**I love you too much, Miriam, to see any sorrow 
come to you that I can avert.” 

“It was a noble act, Reid,” and she looked 
straight into her lover’s eyes for a response. 

In an instant he knew the whole story. He read 
it in those eyes without the use of words, and 
answered : 

‘Ay! Miriam, a noble act, amore than brotherly 
act, but it shall not prevent Reid Gould from sharing 
with him the perils and glories he has gone to 
encounter.” 

“Spoke out like a true man and a good soger,” 
ejaculated Aunt Deborah, with an emphasis that 
showed her heart was with the words. “ Your 
father nor yer gran’father couldn't a said more’n 
that.” 

And Miriam—what did Miriam say? Not a 
word; but with one spring, forgetting even the 
presence of Aunt Deborah, she was in his arms, and 
with one kiss impressed her heart’s consent. 

And so went both Miriam Smith’s lovers to the 
war, and so was Aunt Deborah satisfied, as she took 
care to show at Christmas time by packing two 
boxes of gigantic proportions, filled with all the 
mysteries of the cuisine, and certainly containing 
enough to enable their recipients to set at defiance 
famine and army rations for the coming year. 

Camp opposite Fredericksburg, Ww. 

Jan. 12, 1863. 
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THE GREAT MARRIAGE! 
Gen, Tom Thumb and Lavinia Warren 
joined in the Holy Bonds of Matrimony— 
Fifth Avenue in a Flutter—Grace Church 


im a Blaze—The Museum in the Back- 
ground! 


Tue 10th of February, 1863, will be ever 
after remembered as the portentous day which wit- 
nessed the joining together of the smallest couple in 
the world—joined together not to make two in length, 
but one in heart and interest, until death do them part. 
We confess to shering with the rest of the world a 
large amount of curiosity to witness a ceremony the 
rites of which have never been conferred upon a 
more extraordinary couple. We also shared some of 
the public doubts as to whether the whole affair would 
not turn out a sham—an advertising hoax on a large 
scale, designed and executed by the smartest tactician 
on this side the Atlantic. We confess that our doubte 
continued tn force until we appreached Grace Church 
at about 11 o’clock on the 10th inst., but when wo saw 
the crowd which blocked up the street, filled the win- 
dows, the stoops and railings uf the houses, and waved 
and swayed before the doors of the sacred edifice; 
when we saw the portly and elegant Brown graciously 
conferring with a squad of our superb-looking police 
officers and examining the cards of admission, then 
the conviction came to us pleasantly that we were not 
sold, and without.» lingering hesitation we passed 
the portals of the church dedicated to the worship of 
the highest respectability and the Episcopal ritual. 
Very few persons were present at that time, and 
those who were there seemed to doubt as to whether 
they were the right people in the right place. But as 
one after another the guests came dropping in, they 
took heart and began to feel comfortable. 

The ladies came out in grand costume; but very 
few wore bonnets, and even those displayed their 
taste by selecting the richest and most recherché ar- 
ticle to be found. It was eminently a well-dressed 
assemblage, a fashionable and distingud audience ; it 
was, in short, a brilliant turn out of upper-tendom—a 
display worthy the remarkable occasion, The utmost 
order and decorum prevailed, only now and thena 
fluttering of expectation when any unusual bustle 
occurred in the region of Brown the sexton and 

ter of cere i 

All this time, be it understood the exquisite tones 
of the organ were flooding the church with rich 
strains of voluptuous harmony, rolling through the 
aisles a tide of delicious melody, rising and falling 
like the throbbing of a lovetorn bosom, and toning 
the feelings down to a sense of deep but intense 
extacy. The soft mysterious light falling through 
the variously stained glass ef the arched windows 
added vastly to the vague and dreamy delight of the 
moment. To abandon oneself to the sensuous sur- 
roundings of a scene like this, without thought, only 
recognising our own identity or presence, is the 
nearest approach to what is termed a blissful state 
that we know of. 

Morgan played magnificently that morning; he 
seemed inspired to more than usual exertions, and it 
occurred to us now and then that he was engaged ina 
race against time between his fingers and bis feet. 
He is certainly a light-fingered gentleman and a trip- 
per on the light fantastic toe (pedaling we moan), 
superior io any we know in this country. When we 
consider the anxious state of those assembled and the 
feverish curiosity of the diviner portion of the com- 
pany, it is no small compliment to Mr. Morgan when 
we say that he beguiled them of an hour of time, so 
that they were unconscious of ite passage until they 
felt regret that it had passed so quickly. 

Shortly before noon there was a movement about 
the altar, which indicated that the bridal party had 
arrived and that the ceremony would soon begin. 
There was a fluttering then, you may be sure; the 
whole body of crinoline swayed right and left, fair 
necks were stretched to an unconscionable length, 
some stood on tiptoe, others stood on the cushioned 
seats, and a buzz went round the church like the first 








flurry of astorm. The friends of the bride arrived 
and passed through a running fire of criticism to 
their seats in front; the friends of the bridegroom 
had to endure the same ordeal, but all of them were 
forgotten as the minime of humanity emerged from 
the crowded doors and proceeded down the aisle to- 
wards the altar. The whole congregation swayed 
over towards the common centre, as the tops of tall 
trees are bent by the force of the storm. 

With unmoved gravity and stately dignity, the four 
little men and women, bridesmaid and groomsman 
first, the bride and bridegroom following, walked 
down the middle aisle, secmingly unconscious that 
thousands of eyes were gazing curiously and 
admiringly upon them. Wheu they approached 
the altar, they mounted a tapestried platform, 
which had been built up to a level with the railing 
of the altar , and awaited the action of the reverend 
gentlemen who held their fate in their hands, with 
considerable resignation. The marriage ceremony 
was commenced by the Rev. Mr. Wiley, of Bridge 
port, Ct., assisted by three other clergymen. His 
manner was both kind and impressive, which proved 
that he at least, did not see it in the light of a joke. 
The utmost gravity and decorum prevailed ; but when 
the good clergymen asked the question, “If there 
Wis any reason why this man and woman should net 
be joined in the holy bonds of matrimony ?” an irre- 
pressible titter ran from pew to pew. With this 
tingle exception, the audience were mode! bridal spec- 
tators. The diminutive couple made the reeponscs 
audibly and ecarnestly, and when Dr. Taylor, the 
Recter of Grace Church, closed the ceremony with a 
parting benediction, the bridegroom gallantly kissed 
the bride, and seemed as full of happiness as his size 
would permit. Tne same excitement which greeted 
their entrance attended their departure, but they 
passed on entirely unmoved, while the organ gave out 
in sonorous tones Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March.” 

The crowd outside the church was haif frantic witt. 
excitement, but their demonstrative delight was 
effectually restrained by the cordon of police, which 
preserved unbroken order, They could not, however, 
restrain a multitude of men, women and boys from 
frantically pursuing the carriage of the bridal party, 
which dashed down Broadway towards the Metro- 
politan Hotel, where the reception was to be held. 

Before closing with the ceremony at Graee Church, 
we must state that, among the distinguished guests 
present, Gen. Burnside was the observed of all observ- 
ers, and that P. T. Barnum, Esq., attracted a large 
share of public euriosity. Also, that the arrange- 
ments were perfect, that the utuwost propriety and 
decorum were observed, and that nothing occurred to 
disturb the solemnitics that usually attend a distin- 
guished marriage. 

The Reception at the Metropolitan Hote!. 

The Lelands are great apon excitement; they rise 
to grandeur when there is anything to be done which 
nobody else can do, and whatever they do they do well. 
The Metropolitan Hotel was well chosen as the scene 
of the Reception, as ite magnificent suite of parlors 
afforded ample acope for the attendant th ds who 


Reception Dress. 


The dress was designed by the celebrated modiste 
Madame Demorest, and made at her establishment. 

The material is a superb quality of taffetas, chang- 
ing from pale amber to a silvery white, and producing 
a pecniiarly rich and delicate tint. The skirt, cut 
en train, is ornamented to represent the emb): ns of 
different nationalities on each weparate breath, cov- 
nected at cach seam by marabout feathers and lace— 
altogether forming an clegant border around the 
akirt. 

The design in front of the dress represents growing 
corn, for America; on the right a rose, for England, 
eneircled by buds and leaves; on the left laurel, for 
France ; and on the remaining breadths are exhibited 
an acorn, in oak leaves, for Germany, a shamrock for 
Treland, a thistle for Scotland, and a vine, with clus- 
ters of grapes, for Italy. The designe are traced in 
very narrow folds of white satin, their effect being 
heightened, where it is necessary to their full repre- 
sentation and raised appearance, with narrow point 
appliqué. The left side is looped up nearly to the 
waist, in regal style, over a petticoat of white glacé 
silk, covered with puffings of fine tulle, the divisions 
being traced with secd pearls. 

The corsage is arranged with tiny folds of white 
satin, edged with point appliqué, describing a little 
jacket rounded off from the stomacher, The sleevcs 
are short, and trimmed to match the corsage. 

The akirt furnished was a beautiful little gored 
hoop—the form of which was made expressly for the 
purpose—oomposed of 52 springs, covered with white 
silk and elegantly finished, 

The corset was made after Madame Demorest’s new 
French model—of white satin, delicately stitched and 
embroidered, and mounted with silver eyelets. Both 
of these articles were very much admired by the tiny 
brite, as forming part of her bridal outfit. 


The Bridesmaid and her Dress. 


Miss Minnie Warren, the sister of the bride, is only 
16 years of age, exceedingly pretty, well formed, 
graceful and plearing in her manners, and much 
smaller than her diminutive sister. She is probably 
the greatest curiosity of all, and will yet make consi- 
derable stir in the world of wonder-gazers. She was 
dressed in a white silk skirt, with a white illusion 
over-dress, trimmed half way up the skirt with bouil- 
lonnés oi the same material,dotted with pink rosebuds. 
The corsage was décolleté, with pertha to match. 
Her hair was curled and ornamented with a wreath of 
pink buds, She wore a diamond necklace, ear-rings 
and brooch of plain pattern, but very rich, 

The Groom and Groomsman 
were dressed in full evening dress of unexceptiona- 
ble taste. There were no gaudy colors, nothing 
flashy ; all was quiet, subdued and gentlemanly. The 
General was calm and unmoved during the sorvice, 
but at the reception he was literally jubilant in his 
manner, smiling at all and talking and laugbing with 
great vivacity. The Commodore, who is almost a 
dwarf compered to the General, was gracious in his 





came to pay court to the King of Lilliputians and the 
Elfin Queen of Beauty. 

The crowd which thronged the front of the hotel 
was of the densest description, but it hardly exoceded 
that which filled up every part of the interior. Halle, 
reading-rooms, stairs, reception-rooms, lobbies and 
parlors were crowded with a mass of crinoline and 
broadcloth, which seemed immovabie, so impercepti- 
ble was ite progress. It was a jam superlative; 
everybody’s toes were common property; there was 
no squeezing of hands, but infinite squeezing of 
bodies; dressvs of the amplest dimensions were re- 
duced to insignificant proportions, and a general col- 
lapse took place in the balloon-like proportions of our 
modern belles. Social distinctions were set at naught; 
the millionaire rubbed against the tradesman, and 
Miladi of Fifth Avonue jostled Mistress ——, of Canal 
strect. It was a great confounding of grades; but 
one touch of curiosity makes the whole world kin. 
Still nobody grumbled, no one complained; they had 
come for an uncommon purpose in a common way, 
and the utmost good humor prevailed. All were a 
little impatient, of course, but the excuse that it 
takes a long time to disrobe and rerobe in reception 
habiliments was generally received as a valid reason 
for the delay. 

At last it was announced that they were coming, 
and lo! the bridegroom and his bride appeared. A 
murmur of surprise and admiration burst from the 
waiting crowd, as they surveyed the marvellous 
toilettes of the bride and her bridesmaid. 

Led by the great Barnum hin self, who looked ex- 
cruciatingly happy, Charles 8. Stratton, the world- 
renowned Gen. Tom Thumb, with his young bride, 
followed by her sister and Commodore N utt, threaded 
their way through the eager crowd and entered the 
reception-room. In order that oll might see them 
and that they might recognise their friends, the dim- 
inuitive quartette were elevated upon the piano, the 
bride an‘ bridegroom occupying the centre, the brides- 
maid on the left of the bride, the groomsman on the 
right of the bridegroom. Now that we have them in 
that elevated position, our readers can survey thom 
at leisure. The first question from our lady friends 
will be, ‘“‘ How were they dresecd¢” To satisfy their 
natural curiosity, we vouchsafe the following deserip- 
tion of the 

Bridal Dress. 

It was of rich white satin made décolleté, the skirt 
trailing half a yard and trimmed with bonillonnés of 
satin tulle and appliqué, the lace flounces being nearly 
the depth ofhalfa yard. The corsage and bridal veil 
were to match. Her hair was most artistically ar- 
ranged in front, in double rolls, the back hair forming 
the outepread wings of a butterfly, so lengthened as 
to almost touch the ears; in the centre of these was 
placed the chute @eau. ‘The point lace bridal veil was 
tastefully entwined in three elaborate bandcaux, and 
was surmounted in front by a diamond star corres- 
ponding with the set of diamonds worn by the bride, 
over which was a crescent (or half) wreath of natural 
orange blossoms, The bouquet de corsage was of 
natural flowers in star design, as was also the bride’s 
bouquet. This differed from most star bouquets, 
irom the fact that the spaces were left open between 
the points and edges gracefully tinged. White satin 
slippers, with rosettes of white setin, trimmed with 
seed pearls and lace, and a point lace handkerchief 
completed the bride’s petite and very tasteful costume, 
Her jewels attracted much attention. The brooch 
consisted of a cluster in form ofa star. The ear-rings 
are solitaries, with pear-shaped pendants, The veil 
was fastened with two diamond hairpins, with three 
pendants to each. The bracelets correspond with 
che brooch, and are of star design. The necklace was 
superb, forming leaves of diamonds, each diamond 
and accompanying pendant resembling sparkling dew- 
drops. But the special attraction to the lady guests 
was the magnificent 





, but was much less jubilant. It was not his 
marriage day, every one could see that, so his joy 
was somewhat tempered by sidness. Cheer up, gal- 
lant Commodore! never say die! there’s a good time 
coming for you yet, if we may judge by the sly 
glances of a certain Minnie, which speak volumes 
though they say nothing. 

We left the bridal party on the piano, and must 
apologise for keeping them there so long. But they 
have been pleasantly occupied beyond a doubt, for 
the greetings of hundreds of friends, to say notbing 
of the admiration of the hosts who passed them in 
unbroken procession, with kind words aud smiling 
faces, must have made the time pass swiftly. 

The reception at last was over, the bridal party had 
passed from the public gaze, and quiet once more 
reigned thoughout the Metropolitan Hotel. But the 
city was fall of the singular pageant; it was discussed 
in every houschold and in all public places, and the 
unanimous opinion was that the whole affair was con- 
ducted in the most unexceptionable manner, and was, 
in short, a perfect success. With the ulterior views 
of the parties concerned we have nothing todo. We 
recognize the right of all individuals, great or small, 
te marry with as much publicity as they please; and 
we also recognize the fact that while “ Mrs. Grundy” 
is always the first to grumble, she is also the first and 
most to see the show. 

The meral and his lady were honored with a 
serenade in front of the hotel, between 10 and 11 
ociock. A large crowd soon assembled, and, in 
obedience to their call, the happy tilliputian pair ap- 
peared on the balcony, vowed and smiled their thanks, 
and kissed for good-alght and adieu. 

So closed the 10th of February, 1863 
hereafter as the marriage day of Gen. 
and Lavinia Warren. 

Vur chronicle of the event would hardly be perfect 
without a desoription of the 

Bridal Presents. 

The superb jewellery of the bride and bridesmaid 
has been elsewhere described. It was manufactured 
to order by Tiffany & Co., and Ball, Black & Co. Then 
came the exquisite confectionery tower from Parkin- 
son’s caramel depot. The bridal cake, furnished by 
Barmore, of B.oadway, weighed 80 pounds, the base 
gracefully ornamented with leaves of the forest, sur- 
mounted with shells ofthe ocean, with scroll neatly en- 
twined, on which rested a magnificent Egyptian Tem- 
‘ame, each column bearing cupids and angels, 


memorable 
om Thumb 


ple of k 
with scrolle and harps, recording the nuptial vows 
of the youthful couple standing beneath its splendid 
arches, while the reverend doctor pronounces the 
blessing. On the extreme top is seen the Angel of 
Fame, proclaiming to the world that two beings are 
maae happy. At the base pee acattering flowers 
from horns of plenty as they gliie along life's voyage. 
In point of beauty and workmanship it wax the non- 
pareil of bridal cake. The gorgeous fruits and 
delicious wines in the cornucopia Barket from Par- 
melee, 585 Broadway ; the fragr: nt bouquet from Geo, 
Brown; the neatly carved easy-chair from 547 Broad- 
way; the costly set of ermine from C. G. Gunther; 
the fans from Mrs, Cripps and anincog, lady; the pair 
of slippers from Edwin Booth; the set of charms 
from August Belmont; the coral jewellery from J. A. 
Clark ; th earl ring from Mr Mott; the locket and 
chain from Mrs. Belinont; the wonderful bird watch ; 
the full tea set of five silver pieces lined with gold 
from Mrs. James Gordon Bennett; the silver wutch 
and cups from Mrs, Livingston; together with any 

amount of silver spoons, castors, forks, napkin-rings 
and nut-pickers from unmentioned sources, (One of 
the rarest of the gifts was a miniature billierd table, 
elegantly carved and mounted, with all the appliances, 
made by Phelan & Collender, and presented to the 
youthful couple, togeth .r with a copy of Vhelan’s in- 
valuable “ Manual of the Game of Billiards.” Tiffany 
& Co. seat a miniature horse and chariot in silver, 
most exquisitely worked in filagree, ornamented with 
rubies, the eyes of the horse being garnets. From Dr. 
Henry Railton a magnificent church service, mounted 
in gold: a set of silver saltcellars, with silver castors, 
presented by Mrs. Stratton; Mrs, Quackenboss, a set 
off coffee-spoons, silver, plated with ld ; t. A. 
Phelps, set of saitcellars and spoons; adame Til- 
man, head-dress cf white feathers, elegantly worked, 
the headpiece forming a butterfly; a similar head- 
dress, composed of re. ‘cathers, was presented by 
the same lady to Miss Minnie wy miicu,; and some 

body, name not given, sent—a cradle! 
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NELLY—SWEET NELLY BROWN. 


Taene is life in the breath ef the morning, 
Ere the hum of the cricket is done, 
When the low of the cows is a warning 
That I must be up with the sun. 
For the sun is a loitering sluggard, 
To the maid with the homespun gown; 
She is calling the cows from the meadow— 
Nelly, sweet Nelly Brown! 


They may laugh when I say that I love her— 
They may laugh, if they like it, at me. 
Must I think of myself as above her, 
Because I am richer than she? 
I shall think of my sunburnt lady 
As I would if she wore a crown, 
And be heartily glad that I love her— 
Nelly, sweet Nelly Brown! 


She is calling the cows with a ringing 
That is meant for the cows, and for one 
Who has helped her so often in bringing 
The pails when the milking was done. 
But the time it is rapidly coming 
When the maid with the homespun gown 
Will be mine—only mine! and no longer 
Nelly, sweet Nelly Brown! Ww. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 











Miss West and Tynn proceeded on their way. 
The sidepath was dirty, and she chose the middle 
of the road, Tynn walking a step behindher. Thus 
they progressed towards the village, utterly un- 
conscious that a pair of eager eyes were following 
and an evil tongue was casting anathemas towards 
them. 

The owner of the eyes and tongue was wanting 
to hold a few words of private colloquy with Tynn. 
Could Tynn have seen right round the corner of 
the pillar of the outer gate when he went out, he 
would have detected the man waiting there in 
ambush. 

Tynn left Miss West at her own door, declining 
the invitation to go in and take a bit of supper with 
the maids ora glassof beer. He was trudging back 
again, his arms behind his back and wishing him- 
self at home, for Tynn, fat and of short breath, did 
not like much walking, when, in a lonely part of the 
road, he came upon a man sitting astride upon a 
gate. 

“Halloa! is that you, Mr. Tynn? Who'd ha’ 
thought of seeing you out to-night ?” 

“ Are you sitting here for pleasure ?” asked he 
of Roy. 

‘* I’m sitting here for grief,” returned Roy; and 
Tynn was not sharp enough to detect the hollow 
falseness of his tone. “I had to go up the road 
to-night on a matter of business, and walking back 
by Verner’s Pride, it so overcome me that I was 
glad to bring myself to an anchor.” 

‘** How should walking by Verner’s Pride over- 
come you?” demanded Tynn. 

“Well,” said Roy, “it was the thoughts of poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Verner did it.” 

“ What’s the matter with Mr. Verner ?” he asked 
of Roy. 

Roy groaned dismally. 

“It’s a thing that is come to my knowledge,” 
said he—“ a awful misfortin that is a-going to drop 
upon him. I’d not say a word to another soul but 
you, Mr. Tynn; but you be his friend if anybody 
be, and I feel that I must either speak or bust.” 

Tynn peered at Roy’s face, as much as he could 
see of it, for the night was not a clear one. 

‘It seems quite u providence that I happened to 
meet you,” went on Roy, as if any meeting with 
the butler had been as far from his thoughts as an 
encounter with somebody at the North Pole. 
** Tnings does turn out lucky sometimes.” 

“T must be getting home,” interposed Tynn. 
“If you have anything to say to me, Roy, you had 
better say it, I may be wanted.” 

Roy, who was standing now, his elbow leaning 
on the gate, brought his face nearer to Tynn’s. 
Tynn was also leaning on the gate. 

“ Have you heerd of this ghost that’s said to be 
walking about Deerham ?” he asked, lowering his 
voice toa whisper. ‘‘ Have you heerd whose they 
say it is?” 

Now, Tynn had heard. All the retainers, male 
ani female, of Verner’s Pride had heard. And 
Tynn, though not much inclined te give credence 
to ghosts in a general way, had felt somewhat un- 
easy at the tale—more on his mistress’s account 
than on any other score; for Tynn had the sense 
to know that such a report could not be pleasing 
to Mrs. Verner, should it reach her ears. 

“T can't think why they do say it,” replied Tynn, 
answering the man’s concluding question. “ For 
my part, { don’t believe there’s anything init. I 
don’t believe in ghosts.” 

‘* Neither didn’t a good many more, till now that 
they have got orakelar demonstration of it,” re- 
turned Roy. ‘‘Dan Duff see it, and a’most lost 
his senses; that girl of Hook’s see it, and you know, 
I suppose, what it did for her; Broom see it; the 
parson see it; old Frost see it; and lots more. 
Not one on ’em but ’ud take their Bible oath, if put 
to it, that it is Fred Massingbird’s ghost.” . 

“But it is net,” said Tynn. “It can’t be. 
Leastways I'll never believe it till I see it with my 
own eyes. There’d be no reason in its coming now. 
If it had wanted to come at all, why didn’t it come 
when it was first buried, and not wait till over two 
years had gone by ?” 

“That's the point that I stuck at,” was Roy’s 
answer. “‘When my wife come home with the 
tales, day after day, that Fred Massingbird’s spirit 
was walking; that this person had seen it and that 


person had seen it, ‘Yah! Rubbish!’ I says to 
her. ‘If his ghost had been a-coming, it ‘ud have 
come afore now.’ And so it would.” 

“Of course,” assented Tynn. “If it had been 
coming. ButI have not lived to these years to be- 
lieve in ghosts at last.” 

“Then, what do you think of the parson, Mr. 
Tynn ?” continued Roy, in a strangely significant 
tone. ‘ And Broom—he have got his senses about 
him? How d’ye account for their believing it ?” 

‘**T have not heard them say that they do believe 
it,” responded Tynn, with a knowing nod. ‘Folks 
may go about and say that I believe it, perhaps: 
but that wouldn’t make it nearer the fact. And 
what has all this todo with Mr. Verner ?” 

‘Iam coming to it,” said Roy. 

He took a step backward, looked carefully up and 
down the road, lest listeners might be in ambush, 


4 stretched his neck forward and in like manner sur- 


veyed the field on either side the hedge. Appar- 
ently it satisfied him, and he resumed his close 
proximity to Tynn and his meaning whisper. 

**Can’t you guess the riddle, Mr. Tynn ?” 

“T can’t in the least guess what you mean, or 
what you are driving at,” was Tynn’s response. 
**T think you must have been having a drop of 
drink, Roy. I ask what this is to my master, Mr. 
Verner ?” 

“Drink be bothered! I’ve not had a sup inside 
my mouth since mid-day,” was Roy’s retort. 
“This secret has been enough drink for me, and 
meat, too. You'll keep counsel, if I tell it you, 
Mr. Tynn? Not but what it must soon come out.” 

Well?” returned Tynn, in some surprise. 

“It’s Fred Massingbird fast enough. But it’s 
not his ghost.” 

‘* What on earth do you mean?” asked Tynn, 
never for a moment glancing at the fact of what 
Roy tried to imply. 

“He is come back—Frederick Massingbird. He 
didn’t die over there.” 

A pause, devoted by Tynn to staring and think- 
ing. When the full sense of the words broke upon 
him he staggered a step or two away from the ex- 
bailiff. 

‘‘Heaven help us if it’s true!” he uttered. 
“ Roy, it can’t be!” 

“Tt is,” said Roy. 

They stood looking at each other by starlight. 
Tynn’s face had grown hot and wet, and he 
wiped it. 

“Tt can’t be,” he mechanically repeated. 

“T tell you it is, Mr. Tynn. Now, never you 
mind asking me how I came to the bottom of it,” 
went on Roy, in a sort of defiant tone. “I did 
come to the bottom of it, and I do know it; and 
Mr. Fred, he knows that I knowit. It’s as sure 
that he is back and in the neighborhood as that you 
and me is here at this gate. He is alive and is 
among us, as certain that you are Mr. Tynn and I 
be Giles Roy.” 

There came flashing over Tynn’s thoughts the 
scene of that very evening. His mistress’s shrieks 
and agitation when she broke from Miss West; 
her cries and sobs which had penetrated to their 
ears when she was shut afterwards in the study 
with her husband. 

‘* What ever will become of my poor mistress ?” 
he muttered. 


“She!” slighting returned Roy. ‘She'll be 
better off than him.” 

** Better off than who ?” 

“Than Mr. Verner. She needn’t leave Verner’s 


Pride. He must.” 

To expect any ideas but coarse ones from Roy, 
Tynn could not. But his attention was caught by 
the last suggestion. 

‘Leave Verner’s Pride ?” slowly repeated Tynn. 
“Must he? Good heavens! must my master be 
turned from Verner’s Pride ?” 

‘* Where’ll be the help for it?” asked Roy, ina 
confidential tone. “TI tell you, Mr. Tynn, my 
heart’s been a-bleeding for him ever since I heard 
it. I don’t see no help for his turningout. I have 
been a-turning it over and over in my mind, and I 
don’t see none. Do you? If that there codicil, 
that was so much talked on, hadn’t been lost, he’d 
have been all right, would Mr. Verner. No come- 
to-life-again Fred Massingbird needn’t have tried 
at turning him out. Couldn’t it be hunted for 
again, Mr. Tynn ?” 

Roy turned the tail of his eye on Tynn. Would 
his pumping take effect? Mrs. Tynn would have 
told him that her husband might be pumped dry 
and never know it. She was not far wrong. Un- 
suspicious Tynn went headlong into the snare. 

“Where would be the good of hunting for it 
again, when every conceivable place was hunted 
for it before ?” he asked. 

“ Well, it was a curious thing, that codicil,’’ re- 
marked Roy. ‘“ Has it never been heerd on ?’”’ 

Tynn shook his head. 

“Never atall. What an awful thing this is, if 
it’s true!” 

“ It is true, I tell ye,” said Roy. ‘“ You needn’t 
doubt it. There was a report a short while agone 
that the codicil had been found, and Matiss nad 
got it in safe keeping. As I sat here, afore you 
come up, I was thinking how well it ud have served 
Mr. Verner’s turn just now, if it was true.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Tynn. “All sorts of re- 
ports get about. The codicil has never been found 
and never been heard of.” 

“* What a pity!” groaned Roy, with a deep sigh. 
“‘T’m glad I’ve told you, Mr. Tynn. It’s a heavy 
secret for a man to carry about inside of him. I 
must be going.” 

“So must I,” said Tynn. “ Roy, are you sure 
there’s no mistake ?” he added. “It seems a tale 
next to impossible. 

“Well, now,” said Roy, “I see you don’t half 
believe me. You must wait a few days and see 
what them days ‘ll bringforth. That Mr. Massing- 
bird’s back from Australia, I’ll take my oath to. I 
didn’t believe it at first; and when young Duff was 
a going on about the porkypine, I shook‘him, I did, 





for a little lying rascal. 1 know better now.” 


“ But do you know it ?” debated Tynn. | 

“Now, never youmind. It’s my business, I say, 
and nobody else’s. You just wait a day or two, | 
that’s all, Mr. Tynn. I declare 1 am as glad to | 
have met with you to-night, and exchanged this in- | 
tercourse of opinions, as # anybody had counted 
me out a bag o’ gold.” 

“Well, good night, Roy,” concluded Tynn, 
turning his steps towards Verner’s Pride. ‘I wish 
I had been a hundred miles off, I know, before I 
had heard it.” 

Roy slipped over the gate ; and there, out of sight, 
he executed a kind of triumphant dance. 

‘¢ Then there is no codicil!” criedhe. ‘‘ I thought 
I could wile it out of him! That Tynn’s as easy 
to be run out as is glass when it’s hot.” 

And, putting his best leg forward, he made his 
way as fast as he could make it towards his home. 

Tynn made his way towards Verner’s Pride, but 
not fast. The information he had received filled 
his mind with the saddest trouble, and reduced his 
steps to slowness. 

He did not doubt the information. Roy was not 
a particularly reliable person; but Tynn could not 
doubt that this was true. It was the most feasible 
solution of the ghost story agitating Deerham, the 
enly solution of it, Tynn grew to think. If Fred- 
erick Massingbird—— 

Tynn’s reflections came to a halt. Vaulting over 
a gate on the other side the road, the very gate 
through which poor Rachel Frost had glided the 
night of her death to avoid meeting Frederick 
Massingbird and Sibylla West, wasatall man. He 
came straight across the road, in front of Tynn, 
and passedthrough a gap of the hedge on to the 
grounds of Verner’s Pride. 

But what made Tynn stand transfixed as if he 
had been changed into a statue? What brought a 
cold chill to his heart, a heat to his brow? Why, 
as the man passed him he turned his face full on 
Tynn, disclosing the features, the white, whisker- 
less cheek, with the black mark upon it, of Fred- 
erick Massingbird. Recovering himself as best he 
could, Tynn walked on and gained the house. 

Mrs. Verner had gone toherhome. Mr. Verner 
was mixing with his guests. Some of the gentle- 
men were on the terrace smoking, and Tynn made 
his way on to it, hoping he might get a minute’s 
interview with his master. The impression upon 
Tynn’s mind was that Frederick Massingbird was 
coming, there and then, to invade Verner’s Pride. 
It appeared to Tynn to be his duty to impart what 
he had heard and seen at once to Mr. Verner. 

Circumstances favored him. Lionel had been 
talking with Mr. Gordon at the far end of the 
terrace, but the latter was called to from the draw- 
ing-room windows, and departed in answer to it. 
Tynn seized the opportunity; his master was 
alone. 

Quite alone. He was leaning over the outer 
balustrade of the terrace, apparently looking forth 
in the night obscurity on his own lands stretched 
out before him. 

“ Master,” whispered Tynn, forgetting ceremony 
in the moment’s absorbing agitation, in the terrible 
calamity that was about to fall, “I have had an 
awful secret made known to me to-night. I must 
tell it you, sir.” 

“Tknowit already, Tynn,” was the quiet response 
of Lionel. 

Then Tynn told—told all he had heard and how 
he had heard it; told how he had just seen Frederick 
Massingbird. Lionel started from the balustrade. 

“Tynn! You saw him—now?” 

“Not five minutes ago, sir. He came right on 
to these grounds through the gap in the hedge. 
Oh, master, what will be done?” and the man’s 
voice rose to a wail in its anguish, ‘‘ He may be 
coming on now to put in his claim to Verner’s 
Pride ; to—to—to—all that’s in it!” 

But that Lionel was nerved to self-control, he 
might have answered with another wail of anguish. 
His mind filled up the gap of words that the deli- 
cacy of Tynn would not speak. 

“* He may be coming to claim Sibylla.” 





Deerham abounded in inns. The best in the 
place, one with rather more pretension to superi- 
ority than the rest, was the Golden Fleece. It 
was situated at the entrance to Deerham, not far 
from the railway station ; not far either from Deer- 
ham Court; in fact, between Deerham Court and 
the village. 

As Lionel approached it he saw the landlord 
standing at its entrance—John Cox. A rubicund 
man, with a bald head, who evidently did justice to 
his own good cheer, if visitors did not. Shading 
his eyes with one hand, he had the other extended 
in the direction of the village, as if he were point- 
ing out the way to a strange gentleman who stood 
beside him. 

“Go as straight as you can go, sir, through the 
village, and for a goodish distance beyond it,” he 
was saying as Lionel drew within hearing. ‘It 
will bring you to Verner’s Pride. You can’t mis- 
take it; it’s the only mansion thereabouts.” 

The words caused Lionel to cast a rapid glance 
at the stranger. He saw a man of some five-and- 
thirty or forty years, fair of complexion once, but 
bronzed now by travel or other causes. The land- 
lord's eyes fell on Lionel. 

“Here is Mr. Verner!” he hastily exclaimed. 
“Sir”’—saluting Lionel—‘‘this gentleman was 
going up to you at Verner’s Pride.” 

The stranger turned, holding out his hand in a 
free and pleasant manner to Lionel. 

“My name is Cannonby.” 

“I could have known it by the likeness to your 
brother,” said Lionel, shaking him by the hand. 
“T saw him yesterday. I was in town, and he told 
me you were coming. But why were you not with 
us last night ?” 

“I turned aside on my journey to see an old 
military friend—whom, by the way, I found to be 
out—and did not get to Deerham till past ten,” 





explained Captain Cannonby. “I thought it too 


late to iavade you, so put up here until this morn. 
ing.” 

Lionel linked his arm within Captain Cannon- 
by’s, and drew lifim onwards. The moment of con- 
firmation was come. His mind was in too sad a 
state te allow of his beating about the bush: his 
suspense had been too sharp and urgert for him to 
prolong it now. He plunged into the matter at 
once. 

“You have come to bring me’ some unpleasant 
news, Captain Cannonby. Unhappily, it will be 
news no longer. But you will give me the con- 
firming particulars.” 

Captain Cannonby looked as if he did not under- 
stand. 

“ Unpleasant news ?” he repeated. 

“I speak”—and Lionel lowered his voice—‘‘ of 
Frederick Massingbird. You know, probably, what 
I would ask. How long have you been cognisant 
of these unhappy facts ?” 

“I declare, Mr. Verner, I don’t know what you 
mean,” was Captain Cannonby’s answer, given in 
a hearty tone. ‘To what do you allude ?” 

Lionel paused. Was it possible that he—Captain 
Cannonby—was in ignorance ? 

“Tell me one thing,” he said. “Your brother 
mentioned that you had heard, as he believed, some 
news connected with me and—and my wife, in 
Paris, which had caused you to hurry home, and 
come down to Verner’s Pride. What was that 
news ?” 

“The news I heard was that Mrs. Massingbird 
had become Mrs. Verner. I had intended to find 
her out when I got to Europe, if only to apolcgise 
for my negligence in not giving her news of John 
Massingbird or his property—which news I could 
never gather for myself—but I did not know pre- 
cisely where she might be. I heardin Paris that 
she had married you, and was living at Verner’s 
Pride.” 

Lionel drew a long breath. 

* And that was all ?” 

“ That was all.” 

Then he was in ignorance of it! But to keep 
him in ignorance wes impossible. Lionel must 
ask confirmation or non-confirmation of the death. 
With low voice and rapid speech he mentioned the 
fears and the facts. Captain Cannonby gathered 
them in, withdrew his arm from Lionel’s, and stood 
staring at him. 

“Fred Massingbird alive, and come back to Eng- 
land!” he uttered, in bewildered wonder. 

“We cannot think otherwise,” replied Lionel. 

“Then, Mr. Verner, I tell you that it cannot be. 
It cannot be, you understand. I saw him die. I 
saw him laid in the grave.” 

They had not walked on. They stood there, 
looking at each other, absorbed in themselves, ob- 
livious to the attention that might be fixed on them 
from any stray passers-by. At that moment there 
were no passers-by to fix it; the bustle of Deerham 
only began with the houses, and those they had 
not yet reached. 

* I would give all my future life to believe you,” 
earnestly spoke Lionel ; “‘to believe that there can 
be no mistake. For my wife’s sake.” 

“There is no mistake,” reiterated Captain Can- 
nonby. “Isaw him dead; I saw him buried. A 
parson, in the company halting there, read the 
burial service over him.” 

“You may have buried him, fancying he was 
dead,” suggested Lionel, giving utterance to some 
of the wild thoughts of his imaginings. ‘ And— 
forgive me for bringing forward such pictures—the 


| mistake may have been discovered in time, and—” 


“It could not be,” interrupted Captain Can- 
nonby. ‘I am quite certain he was dead. Let us 
allow, if you will, for argument’s sake, that he was 
not dead when he was put into the ground. Five 
minutes’ lying there, with the weight of earth 
upon him, would have effectually destroyed life, 
had any been left in him to destroy. There was no 
coffin, you must remember.” 

“No!” 

“Parties to the gold-fields don’t carry a supply 
of coffins with them. If death occurs en route, it 
has to be provided for in the simplest and most 
practical form. At least I can answer that such 
was the case with regard to Fred Massingbird. 
He was buried ,in the clothes he wore when he 
died.” 

Lionel was lost in abstraction. 

“He died at early dawn, just as the sun burst 
out to illumine the heavens, and at midday he was 
buried,” continued Captain Cannonby. ‘I saw 
‘him buried. I saw the earth shovelled in upon 
him; nay, I helped to shovel it. I left him there; 
we all left him, covered over; at rest for good in 
this world. Mr. Verner, dismiss this great fear; 
rely upon it that he was and is dead.” 

“TI wish I could rely upon it!” spoke Lionel. 
“The fear, I may say the certainty, has been 5° 
unequivocally impressed upon my belief, that 4 
doubt must remain until it is explained who walks 
about bearing his outward appearance. He was 4 
very remarkable-looking man, you know. The 
black mark on his cheek alone would render him 
80.” 

“ And that black mark is visible upon the cheek 
of the person who is seen at night.” 

“Conspicuously so. This ghost—as it is taken 
for—has nearly frightened one or two lives away: 
It is very strange.” ; 

“Can it be anybody got up to personate Fred 
Massingbird ?” 

“ Unless it be himself; that is the most feasible 
interpretation,” observed Lionel. “But it does 
not alter the mystery. It is not only in the face 
and the black mark that the likeness is discernible, 
but in the figure also. In fact, in all points this 
man bears the greatest resemblance to Frederick 
Massingbird—at least if the eyes of those wh? 
have seen him may be trusted. My own butler 
saw him last night; the man passed close before 
him, turning his face to him in the moment © 
passing. He says there can be no doubt that it ¥ 
Frederick Massingbird.” 
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Captain Cannonby felt a little staggered. 

“If it should turn out to be Frederick Massing- 
bird, all I can say is that I shall never believe any- 
pody’s dead again. It will be like an incident ina 
drama. I should next expect my old father would 
come to life, who has lain these twelve years past 
at Kensal Green Cemetery. Does Mrs. Verner 
know of this ?” 

“She does, unfortunately. She was told of it 
during my absence yesterday. I should have 
wished it kept from her until we were at some cer- 
tainty.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Verner, take heart!” impul- 
sively cried Captain Cannonby, all the improbabil- 
ities of the case striking forcibly upon him. “The 
thing is not possible; it is not indeed.” 

“At amy rate your testimony will be so much 
comfort for my wife,” returned Lionel, gladly. ‘It 
has comforted me. If my fears are not entirely 
dispelled, there’s something done towards it.” 

Arrived at the Belvedere road, Lionel looked 
about for his carriage. He could not see it. At 
that moment Jan turned out of the surgery. 
Lionel asked him if he had seen Sibylla. 

“She is gone home,” replied Jan. “She and 
Miss Deb split upon some rock, and Sibylla got 
into her carriage and went off in anger.” 

He was walking away with his usual rapid strides, 
on his way to some patient, when Lionel caught 
hold of him. “ Jan, this is Capt. Cannonby. The 
friend who was with Frederick Massingbird when 
he died. He assures me that he is dead. Dead 
and buried. My brother, Capt. Cannonby.” 

‘There cannot be a doubt of it,” said Capt. Can- 
nonby, alluding to the death. “I saw him die; I 
helped to bury him.” 

“Then who is it that walks about dressed up as 
his ghost ?” debated Jan. 

‘“‘T cannot tell,” said Lionel, a severe expression 
arising to his lips. ‘I begin to think with Capt. 
Cannonby, that there can be no doubt that Fred- 
erick Massingbird is dead; therefore, he it is not. 
But that it would be undesirable, for my wife’s sake, 
to make this dou't publie, I would have every 
honse in the place searched. Whoever it may be, 
he is concealed in ene of them.” 

“Little doubt of that,” nodded Jan. 
pounce upon him if I get the chance.” 

Lionel and Capt. Cannonby continued their way 
to Verner’s Pride. The revived hope in Lionel’s 
mind strengthened with every step they took. It 
did seem utterly impossible, looking at it from a 
practical, matter-of-fact point of view, that a man 
buried deep in the earth, and supposed to be dead 
before he was placed there, could come to life 
again. 

“What a relief for Sibylla!” he imvoluntarily 
cried, drawing a long, relieved breath on his own 
score. “This must be just one of those cases, 
Capt. Cannonby, when good catholics, in the old 
days, made a vow to the Virgin, of so many valu- 
able offerings, should the dread be semoved, and 
turn out to be no dread at all.” 

“ Ay. I should like to be in at the upshot.” 

“T hope you will be. You must not run away 
from us immediately. Where’s your luggage ?” 

Capt. Cannonby laughed. 

“Talk to a returned gold-digger of his ‘luggage !’ 
Mine consists of a hand portmanteau, and that is 
at the Golden Fleece. I can order it up here if 
you'd like me to stay with you a few days. I 
should enjoy some shooting beyond everything.” 

“That is settled then,” said Lionel. ‘i will 
see that you have your portmanteau. Did you get 
rich at the diggings ?” 

The captain shook his head. 

“TI might have made something had I stuck at 
it. But I grew sick of it altogether. My brother, 
the doctor, makes a sight of money, and 1 can get 
what I want from him,” was the candid con- 
fession. 

Lionel smiled. 

“These rich brothers in reserve are a terrible lag 
upon self-exertion. Here we are,” he added, as 
they turned in at the gates. ‘This is Verner’s 
Pride.” 

“What a fine place!” exclaimed Capt. Cannonby, 
bringing his steps to a ha/t as he gazed at it. 

“Yes, itis. Not a pleasant prospect, was it, te 
contemplate the being turned out of it by a dead 
man.” 

“Adead— You do not mean to say that Fred- 
erick Massingbird—if in life—would be the owner 
of Verner’s Pride ?” 

“Yes, he would be. I was its rightful heir, and 
why my uncle willed it away from me to one who 
was no blood relation has remained a mystery to 
this day. Frederick Massingbird succeeded to my 
exclusion. I only came into it with his death.” 

Capt. Cannonby appcared completely thunder- 
struck at the revelation. 

“Why, then,” he cried, after a pause, “this 
may supply the very motive-pewer that is wanted, 
for one to personate Fred Massingbird.” 

“Searcely,” replied Lionel. “No ghost, or 
seeming ghost, walking about in secret at night, 
could get Verner’s Pride resigned to him. He 
must come forward in the broad face of day and 
establish his idemtity by indisputable proof.” 

“True, true. Well, it is a curious tale! I 
should like, as I say, to witness ‘he winding-up.” 

Lionel looked about for his wife. He could not 
findher. But few of their guests were in the rooms; 
they had dispersed somewhere or other. He went 
up to Sibylla’s dressing-room, but she was not there. 
Mademoiselle Benoite was coming along the corri- 
dor as he left it again. 

“Do you know where your mistress is?” he 
asked. 

“‘ Mais certainement,” responded mademoiselle. 
“ Monsieur will find madame at the archerie.” 

He bent his steps to the targets. On the lawn, 
flitting amidst the other fair archers, in her dress 
of green and gold, was Sibylla. All traces of care 
had vanished from her face, her voice was of the 
merriest, her step of the fleetest, her Jaugh of the 
lightest, Truly Lionel marvelled. There flashed 
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into his mind the grieving face of another, whom 

he had not long age parted from; grieving for 

their woes. Better for his mind's peace that these 

— had not been forced so continually upon 
im! 

Could she, in some unaccountable manner, have 
heard the consoling news that Cannonby brought? 
In the next moment he thought it must be so; in 
the next he knew it to be impossible. Smothering 
down a sigh, he went forward and drew her apart 
from the rest; choosing that covered walk where 
he had spoken to her a day er two previously re- 
garding Mrs. Duff’s bill. Taking her hands in his, 
he stood before her, looking with a reassuring smile 
into her face. 

“What. will you give me for some good news, 
Sibylla ?” 

“What about ?” she rejoined. 

‘‘Need you ask? There is one only point upon 
which news could greatly interest either of us just 
now. Ihave seen Cannonby. He is here, and—” 

“Here! At Verner’s Pride!” she interrupted. 
“Oh, I shall like to see Cannonby; to talk over 
old Australian times with him.” 

Who was te account for her capricious moods? 
Lionel remembered the evening, during the very 
moon not yet dark to the earth, when Sibylla had 
made a scene in the drawing-room, saying she 
could not bear to hear the name of Cannonby, or 
to be reminded of the past days in Melbourne. 
She was turning to fly to the house, but Lionel 
caught her. 

“Wait, wait, Sibylla! Will you not hear the 
good tidings I have for you? Cannonby says there 
cannot be a doubt that Frederick Massingbird is 
dead. He left him dead and buried; as hetold you 
in Melbourne. We have been terrified and pained 
—I trust—for nothing.” 

Lionel, look here,” said she, receiving the as- 
surance in the same equable manner that she 
might have heard him assert it was a fine day, or a 
wet one, “‘I have been making up my mind not to 
let this bother worry me. That wretched old maid 
Deborah went on to me with such rubbish this 
morning about leaving you, about leaving Verner’s 
Pride, that she vexed me to anger. I came home 
and cried; and Benoite found me lying upon the 
sofa; and when I told her what it was, she said, 
the best plan was not to mind, to meet it with a 
laugh instead of tears—” 

**Sibylla!”” he interposed, in a tone of pain. 
“You surely did not make a confidant of Be- 
noite !” 

“Of course I did,” she answered, looking as if 
surprised at his question, his tone. ‘‘ Why not? 
Benoite cheered me up, I can tell you, better than 
you do. ‘What matter to cry? she asked. ‘If 
te does come back, you will still be the mistress of 
Verner’s Pride.’ And so I shall.” 

Lionel let go her hands. She sped off to the 
house, eager to find Capt. Cannonby. He—her 
husband—leaned again:t the trunk of a tree, bitter 
mortification in his face, bitter humiliation in his 
heart. Was this the wife to whom he had bound 
himself for ever? Well could he echo in that mo- 
ment Lady Verner’s reiterated assertion, that she 
was not worthy of him. With a stifled sigh, that 
was more like a groan, he turned to follow her. 

“Be still, be still!” he murmured, beating his 
hand upon his bosom, that it might still its pain. 
‘*Let me bear on, doing my duty by her always in 
love !” 

That pretty Mrs. Jocelyn ran up to Lionel and 
intercepted his path. Mrs. Jocelyn would have 
liked te intercept it more frequently than she did, 
if she had but received a little encouragement. She 
tried hard for it, but it never came. One habit, at 
any rate, Lionel Verner had not acquired amid the 
many strange examples of an artificial age—that of 
not paying considerate respect, both in semblance 
and reality, to other men’s wives. 

“Oh, Mr. Verner, what a truant you are! You 
never come to pick up our arrows.” 

“Don’t I?” said Lionel, with his courteous 
smile. ‘I wil come presently, if I can. I am in 
search of Mrs. Verner. She is gone in to welcome 
a friend who has arrived.” 

And Mrs. Jocelyn had to go back to the targets 
alone. 

But it is necessary to turn for an instant to Jan 
Verner. 

There was a good deal of sickness at present in 
Deerham ; there generally was in the autumn sea- 
son. Many a time did Jan wish he could be master 
of Verner’s Pride just for twelve months, or of any 
other “‘ Pride” whose revenues were sufficient to 
remedy the evils existing in the poor dwe'lings; 
the ill accommodation inside; the ill draining out. 
Jan, had that desirable consummation arrived, 
would not have wasted time in thinking over it; he 
would have commenced the work in the same hour 
with his own hands. However, Jan, like most of 
us, had not to do with things as they might be, but 
with things as they were. The sickness was great, 
and Jan, in spite of his horse’s help, was, as he 
often said, nearly worked off his legs. 

He had been hastening to a patient when en- 
countered by Lionel and Capt. @annonby. ‘From 
that patient he had to hasten to others, in a suc- 
cession of relays, as it were, all day long; some- 
times his own legs in requisition, sometimes the 
horse’s. About seven o’clock he got home to tea, 
at which Miss Deborah made him comfortable. 
Trath te say, Miss Deborah felt rather inclined to 
regard Jan as a son; to pet him as such. He had 
gone there a boy, and Miss Deb, though the years 
since had stolen on and on, had nwt allowed her 
ideas to keep pace with them. So do we cheat our- 
selves! There were times when a qualm of con- 
science came over Miss Deb. Not that she could 
alter it, poor thing! Remembering how hard Jan 
worked, and that her father took more than the 
lion’s share of the profits, it appeared te her scarcely 
fair. All she could do was to be as economical as 
possible and to study Jan’s comforts. Now and 
again she had been compelled to go to Jan for 
monvy, over and above the stipulated sum paid to 
her. Jan gave it as freely and readily as he would 








have filled Miss Amilly’s glass pot with castor oil. 
But Deborah West knew that it came out of Jan’s 
own pocket; and, te ask for it, went terribly 
against her feelings and her sense of justice. 

The tea was ever. But she took care of Jan’s. 
Seme nice tea and toasted tea-cakes and a plate of 
ham. Jan sat down by the fire, and, as Miss Deb 
said, took it in eomfort. Truth to say, had Jan 
found only the remains of the teapot and stale 
bread-and-butter, he might have thought it com- 
fortable enough for him; he would not have grum- 
bled had he found nothing. 

“ Any fresh messages in, do you know, Miss 
Deb ?” he inquired. 

“Now do pray get your tea in peace, Mr. Jan, 
and don’t worrit yourself over ‘fresh messages,’” 
responded Miss Deb. ‘‘ Master Cheeze was called 
out to the surgery at tea time, but I suppose it was 
nothing particular, for he was back again directly.” 

‘Of course!’ cried Jan. “He'd not lose his 
tea without a fight for it.” 

Jan finished his tea and departed to the surgery, 
catching sight of the coat-tails of Mr. Bitterworth’s 
servant leaving it. Master Cheese was seated with 
the leech basin before him. It was filled with Or- 
leans plums, of which he was eating with uncommon 
satisfaction. Liking variations of flavor in fruit, 
he occasionally diversified the plums with a large 
sour codlin apple, a dozen or so of which he had 
got stowed away in his trousers’ pockets. Bob 
stood at a respectful distance, his eyes wandering 
to the tempting collation and his mouth watering. 
Amongst the apples Master Cheese had come upon 
one three parts eaten away by the grubs, and this 
he benevolently threw to Bob. Bob had disposed 
of it, and was now vainly longing for nore. 

“What did Bitterworth’s man want?” inquired 
Jan of Master Cheese. 

“‘The missis is took bad again, he says,” re- 
sponded that gentleman, as distinctly as he could 
speak for the apples and the plums. “Croup, or 
something. Notas violent as it was before. Can 
wait.” 

“You had better go up at once,” 
ply. 

Master Cheese was taken aback. 

**T goup!” he uttered, pulling a face as long as 
hisarm. “All that way! I had to go to Baker’s 
ard to Flint’s beween dinner and tea.” 

‘* And to how many Bakers and Flints do I have 
‘to go between dinner and tea ?” retorted Jan. “‘ You 
know what to give Mrs. Bitterworth. So, sturt.” 

Master Cheese felt aggrieved beyond everything. 
For one thing it might be dangerous to leave those 
cherished plums in the leech basin, Bob being 
within arm’s length of them; for another, Master 
Cheese like:l his ease better than walking. He cast 
some imploring glances at Jan, but they produced 
no effect, so he had to get his hat. Vacillating be- 
tween the toll that might be taken of the plums if 
he left them, and the damage to his hair if he took 
them, he finally decided on the latter course. Emp- 
tying the plums into his hat, he put it on his head. 
Jan was looking over what they termed the call- 
book. 

“* Miss Deb says you were called out at tea time,” 
observed Jan, as Master Cheese was departing. 
** Who was it ?” 

** Nobody but old Hook. The girl was werse.” 

“What! Alice? Why have you not got it down 
here ?” pointing to the book. 

** Oh, they are nobody,” grumbled Master Cheese. 
“TI wonder the paupers are not ashamed to come 
here to our faces, asking for attendance und physic! 
They know they'll never pay.” 

“‘That’s my business,” said Jan. 
she was very ill?” 

‘Took dangerous, he said,” returned Master 
Cheere. ‘‘ Thought she’d not live the night out.” 

Indefatigable Jan put on his hat and went cut 
with MasterCheese. Master Cheese turned leisurely 
towards Mr. Bitterworth’s; Jan cut across the road 
at a strapping pace, and took the nearest way to 
Hook’s cottage. It led him past the retired spot 
where he and the Rev. Mr. Bourne had found Alice 
lying that former vight. 

Barely had Jan gained it when some tall, dark 
form came pushing through the trees at right 
angles, and was striding off to the distance. One 
single moment’s indecis:on—for Jan was not sure 
at first in the uncertaia light—and then he put his 
long legs to their utmost speed, bore down and 
pinned the intruder. i 

‘Now then!” said Jan, “Ghost or no ghost, 
who are you ?” 

He was answered by a laugh and some joking 
words. 

“Don't throttle me quite, Jan. 
can’t stand that.” 

The tone of the laugh, the tone of the voice fell 
upon Jan Verner’s ears with the most intense as- 
tonishment. He peered into the speaker’s face 
with his keen eyes, and gave vent to an exclama- 
tion. In spite of the whiskerless cheeks, the ela- 
borate black mark, in spite of the strange likeness 
to his brother, Jan recognised the features, not of 
Frederick, but of John Massingbird. 

And so the mystery was out. And the ghost 
proved to be no ghost at all—to be no husband of 
Sibylla—come to disturb the peace of her and 
Lionel; but John Massingbird in real flesh and 
blood. 

There was so much explanation to ask and to be 
given, that Jan was somewhat hindered on his way 
to Hook’s. 

“T can’t stop,” said he, in the midst of a long 
sentence of John’s, “‘ Alice Hook may be dying. 
Will you remain here till I come back ?” 

“ If you are not long,” responded John Massing- 
bird. “I intend this to be the last night of my con- 
cealment, and I want to go about terrifying the 
natives. The fun it has been!” 

“ Fun, you call it!” remarked Jan. “ If Hook’s 
girl does die, it will lie at your door.” 

“She won’t die,” lightly answered John. “Tl 
send her a ten-pound note to make amends. Make 
you haste, Jan, if I am to wit.” 


was Jan’s re- 


** Did he say 


Even a ghost 





Jan sped off to Hook’s. He found the girl very 
ill, but not so much so as Cheese had intimated. 
Some unseemly quarrel had taken place in tne cot- 
tage, which hed agitated her. 

‘‘There’s no danger,” mentally soliloquized Jan; 
“but it has thrown her back a goed two days.” 

He found John Massingbird—restless John !— 
restless as ever; pacing before the trees with hasty 
strides, and bursting into explosions of laughter. 

“Some woman was coming along from one of 
the cottages by Broom’s, I expect, and I appeared 
to her and sent her on howling,” he explained to 
Jan. “I think it was mother Sykes. The sport 
this ghost affair has been !”’ 

He sat down on a bench, held his sides, and let 
his laughter have vent. Laughter is contagious, 
and Jan laughed with him, but in a quieter way. 

“Whatever put it into your head to personate 
Frederick?” inquired Jan. “Was it done to 
frighten the people ?” 

‘Not at first,” answered John Massingbird. 

“ Because, if to frighten had been your motive, 
you need only have appeared in your ewn person,” 
continued Jan. ‘‘ You were thought to be dead, 
you know, as much as Fred was. Fred is dead, I 
suppose ?” 

“Fred is dead, poor fellow, safe enough. I 
was supposed to be dead, but I came to life 
again.” 

** Did you catch Fred’s star when he died ?” asked 
Jan, pointing to the cheek. 

“No,” replied John Massingbird, with another 
burst of laughter, “I get that up with Indian 
ink.” 

Bit by bit, Jan came into possession of the 
details. At least, of as much of them as John 
Massingbird deemed it expedient to furnish. It 
appeared that his being attacked and robbed and 
left for dead, when travelling down to Melbourne, 
was perfectly correct. Luke Roy quitted him, be- 
lieving he was dead. Luke would not have quitted 
him so hastily, but that he wished to be on the 
track of the thieves, and he hastened to Melbourne. 
After Luke’s departure, John Massingbird, as he 
phrased it, came to life again. He revived from 
the suspended animation, or swoon, which, pro- 
longed over some hours, had been mistaken for 
death. The bullet was extracted from his side, 

andhe progress<d pretty rapidly towards recovery. 

Luke meanwhile had reached Melbourne, and had 
come in contact—amongst other people—with a 
family of the name of Eyre. Luke, if you have not 
forgotten, had said to Mr. Eyre that he had 
obtained a clue to the men who robbed his master; 
such, at least, was the information given by that 
gentleman to Sibylla Massingbird on her subsequent 
sojourn at his house. He, Mr. Eyre, had said that 
Luke had promised to return the following day and 
inform him how he sped in (the search, but that 
Luke never did return—that he had nover seen him 
afterwards. All true. Luke found the clue he 
thought he had gained to be no clue at all; but he 
heard news that pleased him better than fifty clues 
would have done—that his master, Mr. Massing- 
bird, was alive. One who had travelled down to 
Melbourne from where John was lying, gave him 
the information. Without waiting to break bread 
or draw water, without giving a thought to Mr. 
Eyre, Luke started off there and then, to retrace 
his steps to John Massingbird. John was nearly 
well then, and they returned at once to the dig- 
gings. In his careless way, he said the loss must 
be given up for a bad job; they should never find 
the fellows, and the best plan was to pick up more 
gold to replace that gone. Luke said he had writ- 
ten home to announce his death. John went into 
a fit of laughter, forbade Luke to contradict it, and 
anticipated the fun he should have in surprising 
them, when he went home on the accumulation of 
his fortune. Thus he stopped at the diggings, re- 
maining in complete ignorance of the changes 
which had taken place ; the voyage of Frederick and 
his wife to Melbourne, the death of Mr. Verner, 
the subsequent death of Frederick, and above all— 
for that would have teld most on John—of the 
strange will left by Mr. Verner, which had consti- 
tuted him the inheritor of Verner’s Pride. 

But fortune did not come in the rapid manner 
fondly expected by John. The nuggets seemed 
shy. He obtained enough to rub along with, as he 
phrased it, and that was all. The life did not ill 
suit him. To aman like Lionel Verner, of innate 
refinement, just and conscientious, the life would 
have been intolerable, almost worse than death. 
John was not overburthened with any one of those 
qualities, and he rather liked the life than not. 
One thing was against him—he had no patience. 
Roving about from place to place, he was satisfied 
nowhere long. It was not only that he perpetually 
changed the spot, or work, but he changed from 
one settlement to another. This was the reason 
probably that Captain Cannonby had never met 
with him; it was more than probable that it was 
the cause of his non-success. Luke Roy was not 
so fond of roving. He found a place likely to 
answer his expectations, and he remained at it; so 
that the twe parted early and did not again meet 
afterwards. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue American Odd Fellow is a monthly 
magazine devoted to disseminating a knowledge of 
the sentiments, principles, operations and cendition 
of American Odd Fellows. It is published and 
printed by John W. Orr, and is a very pleasant and 
readable serial of a most important Order. The 
number for January a very excellent engraving 
of the music pavilion of the Central Park. 


A VETERAN MiLLER.—In reply to certain 
questions proposed by the census officers with regard 
to the business of John Kelly, of Blackstone, Mass., 
the vencrable miller makes the following intetestin 
response: “ My mill is what is called a custom mill 3 
I grind for farmers and others. I have not employed 
any helo up to this date, June Ist, 1860, having tended 
thie mill 72 years. I have never been '100 es from 
home, nor have I ever rode in the cars or a steamboat. 
I shall be 86 years old next December.” 


Ir makes a great difference whether glasses 
are used over or under the nose, 
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THE VOLUNTEER'’S FAMILY PARTING 
SCENE. 


BY A. M. H. FREEMAN. 


I LEAVE the home so dear to me, where my heart’s 
loved ones dwell, 
And I cast aside the shadowy fear that shrouds my 


last farewell ; 

We part but at our country’s call—the flag so loved by 
me 

Shall never trail among the dust, while life’s blood 
courses free. 

For what is worldly joy or pride, while Freedom’s 
quivering lips 

Doth bid her own true sons’ quick arms dispel" her 
dark eclipse ? 

My children, though so dear to me, think not I love 
ye less— 

I leave ye in the care of Him whom the bereaved 
ones bless. 

And thou, fond partner of my joys, though well I 
know the fears 

That rend thy gentle bosom’s peace, with grief too 
deep for tears! 

But should I fall—oh ! think of me as one of those who 
died 

While upholding our Union’s flag, though losing all 
beside! 

Then may our father’s memories, who fought for free- 
dom’s right, 

Fall like the summer dew of heaven upon thy spirit’s 
night. 

Yet should I still return in peace, how sweet ’twill be 
to know 

Our star-gemmed banner proudly waves where’er our 
colors go! 

Then fareweli all so dearly loved! and may thy kind 
Godspeed 

Sustain our arms in battlefield, in the trying time of 
need. 

Then bless with me our Union’s flag! my hopes, my 
pride, my life 

Are with it, as they are with thee, my own devoted 
wife. 








THE LOSS OF THE ISAAC SMITH. 


bine loss of this ship is thus officially re- 
rted : 


po 

* On Jan. 3ist, when I received information of af- 
fairs off Charleston, there were also vague rumors 
that the two gunboxts holding Stono Inlet had been 
engaged, heavy firing having heen heard in that di- 
rection, At two A.M. ef the Ist the Com. McDo- 
nough came into Port Royal, and I regret to add 
reported the capture, by three rebel batteries, of the 
United States steamer Isaac Smith. It appears from 
Lieut.-Com. Bacon’s rs (herewith enclosed), 
that on the afternoon of the 6th ult, he sent the Isaac 
Smith, Acting Lieutenant Conover, up Stono river, 
to make a reconnoissance, as been frequently 
done for weeks previous. She passed some miles be- 
yond Legareville without seeiog an enemy, and was 
on her way, when about a above that place and 
in a bend of the river three batteries, heretofore con- 
cealed, = a concentrated fire upon her, firing 
heavy rified guns. 

“Lieutenant Commander Bacon, who, with the 
Commodore McDonough, was anchored lower down 
the river, immediately on he the firing pro- 
ceeded to har assistance. Soon after he had got under 
weigh, Lieutenant-Commander Bacon discovered 
that a white iy hm flying from the Isaac Smith, and 
that the firing from shore had ceased. On arrivin 
abreast of Legareville she was seen to be aground, 
about a quarter of a mile above the bend in the river, 
and two of her boats were observed going on shore, 
loaded with officers and men. The Commodore Mc- 
Donough stood up towards the bend, with the inten- 
tention of either towing her off or destroying her; 
but upon reaching the bend she was opened upon b 
the same three batteries, one on the bend, one a half 
mile above the bend on Bt. John’s Island, mounting 
six neewy guns, and one back and to the left of Le- 
gareville. , 

* Lieutenant-Commander Bacon immediately re- 
turned the fire from his rifled guns, and by keeping 
the vessel in motion, going ahead and backing, suc- 
cecded in escaping injury, though the enemy’s shell 
struck all round the ship. lt becoming dark, he 
ceased firing and dropped down to the entrance of the 


r. 

** Lieutenant-Commander Bacon reports that the 
Isaac Smith was under a heavy cross-fire, and just be- 
fore it ceased a large cloud of steam was seen as- 
cending from her, which probably rendered her 
unmanageable and caused her to run aground. Not- 
bales meyer all the vigilance exercised by the com- 
manding officers of the Isaac Smith and the Com. 
McDonough, the enemy, who had complcte posses- 
sion of the surrounding country and islands, suc- 
ceeded in erecting the batteries by which the Isaac 
Smith was taken masking them so skilfully that their 
existence was unknown.’ 


THE CAPTURE OF THE ANGLO-REBEL 
PRIZE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Com. Dupont gives the following account 
of the capture of this most valuable steamer : 


“ Srr—I have the honor to report the capture, on 
the morning of the 29th inst., of the screw steamer 
Princess Royal, while attempting to run the blockade 
into Charleston, The following are the circum- 


stances : 

“ After standing in 2 mile and a half, Licut-Com- 
mander Quackenbush observed a steamer sliding along 
the land in the direction of Charleston. He fired two 
shots at her, when her course was altered towards the 
beach and she was run ashore. Two officers and an 
armed boat’s crew were immediately sent to take pos- 
session. She proved to be the iron steamer propeller 
Princess Royal, last from Bermuda, four 8 out, 
and laden, as far as he could learn, with rificd guns, 
arms, ammunition, steam engines for the iron-clads 
and an assorted cargo. 

“On taking possession it was ascertained that the 
— supercargo, pilot and some of the petty 
officers and a passenger had left the ship when she 
struck, and e to the shore, which was sub- 
stantiated by the chief mate, under supercargo and 
chief engineer, as well as by seeing the two missing 
boats lying on the beach . By the active exer- 
tions of me a E. Van Sice and Acting-Ensi 
R. W. Cornell, of the Unadilla, assisted by a boat’s 
crew from the United States steame: s Hous. tonic and 
Augusta, and the schooners Blunt and America, 
by .wo of the engineers of the prize, she was got off 
without sustaining avy injuries. 

“There not being sufficient ceal on board of the 
Princess Royal to se’ d her North, she was ordered by 
the senior officer to this port, to obtain a supply. No 

pers —y | to ship or cargo were found on 

urd of her at the time, except the shi articles 
and a logbook. But her arrival Acting- 
Master Van Sice, of the Unadilla—the officer in charge 
of the prize—discovered, accidentally, in gs BN 
the side, certain papers which bad lodged in ten- 














der, in the attempt to throw them >verboard. These 
refer peinciostiy to the cargo, and with the papers be- 
board: will be Stewantod to tha Donel erase ene oe 
w orw: eU 
Judge at Philadelphia. ——— 
under-su Hoxl the chief mat 
Shaw, the captain's clore-a youne man named Hack. 
ley, whose father is said to be interested in the cargo— 
two of the engineers and several of the firemen go 
North in the prize. The rest of the crew will be sent 
the first opportunity. I desire to call the attention of 
pd. et gn mo to be rag op in this prize are two 
a] 8a. - 
tonded for iron Jo of great power, and in. 








THE ATTACK ON FORT M‘ALLISTER. 


, THE New South, published at Port Royal, 
Gives, in its issue of 31st Jan., the following account 
of the recent operations in the Ogeechee river, Ga. : 


We learn that a reconnoissance in force was made 
against Fort McAllister, in the ee river, on 

uesday last. The iron-clad Montauk, the gunboats 
Seneca, Dawn and Wissahickon, the fodil and 
mortar-schooner C. P. Williams participated in the 
movement. They found it impossible to get within 
1,700 yards of the work, on account of the obstruction 
inthe channel, At this distance, however, a sharp 
— of several hours’ duration was indulged in, 
when, the character of the for: and the nature of the 
channels having been definitely ascertained, and a 
= fog coming on, operations were suspended for 


a time, 

Fort McAllister is a casemated work, covered with 
railroad iron, and mounting 13 guns. P 
the rebel artillerists was perfect. Their first shot—a 
10-incly solid shot—struck the Montauk in the bow, 
and during the en; ment ghe was hit no less than 
16 times, with no other effect than to demonstrate her 
to be entirely invulnerable against any ordnance 
which the rebels can bring to bear against her. In 
return, the ponderons missiles of the Montauk told 
with fearful effect upon the rebel stronghold, dis- 
mounting three of its s. The attention of the 
rebels seemed whely it the Montauk 
which occupied the leadin P a ition in the line, an 
afforded an excellent target for their heavy 8 

The rebels peagene much heavier guns than they 
have ever used before, they also use steel-pointed solid 
shot; but although the turret had been struck 16 
times, all the shois glanced off without doing any 


Ha ga Worden had nearly demolished most of the 
rebe 


and expects soon to capture the batte: 
behin wien lies the steamer Nashville. _ 


BURIAL OF COL. GARESCHE ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 


WE publish to-day a most striking sketch, 
the temporary burying of one of our fallen heroes, 
Col. Garesche, Chief of Staff to Gen. Rosecrans, 
and who was killed by the side of that General at 
the battle of Stone river. Our Special Artist thus 
describes this most emphatic scene, which in its 
chief characteristic so closely resembles the burial of 
Sir John Moore: 

‘In a small graveyard on the top of a ridge near 
the railroad track the body of Col. Garesche rested 
for a time, while the fate of battle was yet unde- 
cided. What a contrast does the inhuming of this 
gallant soldier present to what so many consider as 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. No 

rocession of plumed officers, no rclling of muffled 
rums, no parting volley of rattling ay gery 
as! 








none of the rites and ceremonies of religion ! 
the living comrades of the dead hero are too terri- 
bly in earnest. They cannot even turn aside to 
ive a farewell glance at their departed friend. The 
ate of battle, possibly of the republic, hangs upon 
the swing of an arm, the glance of an eye. To-day 
is for action—to-morrow for regret. ‘ the dead 
bury the dead,’ is the silent impulse of even his 
dearest friends. In front the sullen roarof cannon 
still proclaims the deadly conflict, and Gen. Rose- 
crans and the friends of Garesche have their eyes 
strained upon the fight, and dare not look back on 
the solemn group behind them. There stand some 
orderlies around the body of the fallen Colonel; see 
how tenderly these rough and battle-scarred veter- 
ans perform their labor of love and sorrow. Their 
eyes, which gazed unblanched on the death-foaming 
cannon, are filled with tears, and not a word is 
spoken. There is no coffin, no shroud, no pall—it 
will be truly ‘ashes to ashes and dust to dust.’ 
The grave is dug; beside it is the disfigured and 
headless corpse !—ah! there is a pause—a thought 
has come to one of them. From the trees around 
they gather green cedar branches; over the poor 
clay they carefully m4 these protecting fete ge and 
then, beneath the light of one flaming torch and a 
dim jantern, the earth is gently laid over the gallant 
Garesche.” 





S. C. Rickxarps & Co., Nassau street, New 
York, sell their prize 8 at the old rates, which 
they are able to do, having their own -factory. 
They also manufacture their own jewellery, and have 
their own printing-presses. They employ a large 
number of fands in their factory, and are accumulat- 
ing a fortune through their enterprise, besides givin 
employment to thousands of both sexes throughou 
the country. The soldiers in camp are | 
supplied in this way with their writing materials. 
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SCOTCH TRIALS FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


THE incidents of some of these Scotch 
cases are pre-eminently brutal and revolting. Geillis 
Duncan excited the suspicions of her master, Deputy 
Baillie Seaton, of Tranent, by her readiness to “‘ take 
in hand to helpe all such as were troubled or grieved 
with anie kinde of sicknes or infirmitie;” and to 
make sure he tertured her, without trial or warrant ; 
first by the “ pillie-winks,” or thumb-screws, and 
then by “ thrawing,” wrenc or binding her bead 
with a rope, an intensely agonizing 
qeamaity came in as an efficacious incitement to con- 
ession. Having been thrawed and pillie-wink-d, 
Geillis Duncan, among others, accused of complicity 
in her witchcraft one Agnes Sampson, a grave, ma- 
tronlike woman, “ of a rank and comprehension above 
the ee, grave and rr _ her tl which 
were to some purpose ;” and the superior reputation 
= a victim 7 her the 7 = bein — 

olyrood, there to be examin: e pedan' 
James himself. At first she uietty and firmly de- 
nied all she was ed with, but having boon 
fastened to the ‘ e’s bridle,” a truly infernal in- 
strument, kept without sleep, her shaved, and 
thrawn with a rope ‘hed and pricked, she too 
confessed whatever blasphemous nonsense her accu- 
sers chose to c’ her with, to the wondrous edifi- 
cation of her kingly inquisitor. 

The case of Alysoun ‘our was still more inhu- 
man. After being kept 48 hours in the “ cashiclawis,” 
which is supposed to be Scotch fora certain iron 
framework, heated to a pitch of bare endurance, her 
husband, an old man of 81, her son, and her young 
daughter, all being in ward beside her and tortured— 
she was induced to confess. “She could not see the 
irons of 50 stone weight laid 
ian? her son in the 


old man with his lo 

daughter = seven with the thumbscrews 
upon her .ender 8, and not seek to gain their re- 
mission by any confession that could be made.” When 
the torture was removed from them and her she re- 
canted in one of the most pathetic speeches on record, 
and gee she was burnt on the Castle-hill. Thomas 
Pal; a servant, inculpated in the same charge, was 
kept eleven days and nights in the cashiclawis, ce 
in the day “ it in the ee and 
scourged with “ ropes in sic soirt that ey left nether 
flesch nor hyde uponv him,” and thus compelled toa 
confession, which he also recanted as soon as the tor- 
ture was removed. Nor was the final issue of these 
witch processes less horrible, though more merciful. 
In 1608 some women taken at Brou; m or Breichin 
were accused of witchcraft, and 
assize and convict, albeit they perseve 
their deviall to the end, yet they wes burnet 4 
after sic ane crewell maner that sum of them deit in 
di , renunocand and blasphemand, and utteris, 
half burnt, brak out of the fyre and wes cassin quick 
into it aghaine, quhill they war burnt to the deid.” 








HOW THE PRICE OF BREAD IS 
MANAGED IN PARIS. 


Every bag of wheat, flour or meal that 
comes to the city must be brought to the Halle au 
Blé, or Grain Hall. This an immense area, enclosed 
with a circular wall, and covered by a huge dome; so 
that it presents a vast, unbroken hall, of grand and 
beautiful proportions, lighted from the top. Various 
stalls, wi esks, form the offices of the clerks and 
employés. On the floor of this hall are piled up, cob- 
house fashion, in huge piles, 10 or 25 feet high, the 
bags of grain, presenting to the visitor a striking 
panorama of solid plenty. The city of Paris is sur- 
rounded by a wall, not for defence, as it is compara- 
tively slight, but simply for police, revenue and other 


municipal p ges, one of which is the regulation of 


the bread market. Barriers, that is gates ~~ oY 
attew and revenue officers, form the en- 
trances to the city, except the river Seine, which has 
also its guards.” Every bushel of wheat or o 
grain b: ought to the city for sale must be 
and stored at the grain hall, under hea’ malties. 
This regulation is Hgity enforced, which is easy to 
do, at the barriers, with so bulky an article; especi- 
ally as the 8 must be of uniform size. From this 
register of the daily supply, the government of the 
city knows at any hour just how many pounds or 
pecks of grain of any other kind there are in Paris. 
From accurate statistics required to be furnished 
jme know how much flour or meal is baked daily at 
each bakery, and how much bread cf all kinds is con- 
sumed. ‘’hey are, therefore, able to fix the weight 
and price of loaves, each size and shape of which has 
its appropriate name, according to the ratio between 
supply and demand, allowing a fair and just profit to 
rolusere, traders and ers; no more, no less, 
his price, thus fairly graduated, at short intervals, 
ie y prvclaimed to the public, the dealers, the 
bakers and the police. The police are authorized to 
drop in at any time, into any bakery, or bread » 
wherever bread is exposed for sale, and weigh the 
loaves. There is also a special ins officer ap- 
pointed for this express purpose. His visits are not 
stated, that he may not have things got ready for ex- 
hibition instead of inspection oe to the 
English and American fashion of doing suc 8. 
If the in r finds the weight deficient, or hae ce 
of a particular loaf too high for the grade. the 
bread in the shop is swept off at once and distributed 
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to the hospitals and other antpooynery establish. 
ments of the city. Thus are the public protected 
on private cupidity speculating in the means of 
stence. 
—aes 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


WHEN Louis XIV. iavedes Holland, carrv- 
fire and sword as he advanced, overtures were 
I by ‘ham, one of Charles II.’s ministers 
to Prince William of Nassau, the head of tne United 
Provinces, to make him king of the residue of the 
country, after France and” » who had agreed 
toa for dismembering the country, had 
taken of it what wanted. : 
Buckingham, “‘ that the country 
is lost? 


“T see,” said vee, oe it aed syratvert iad 
but there is a sure wa never ost, and 
that is, to die in the last ditch.” 

Larce Rewarp.—“‘ Dad,” said a hopefy, 
“how many fowls are there on the table ?” 

“Why,” said the old as be looked com- 

placently on a pair of finely roasted chickens that 
smoking on the table: ‘why, my son, there 
are , 


two. 
“ Two !” replied pepteemasom, “there are three, 
om, Three vy copied "the old gentleman, who 
6 . wasa 
plain mat er-of-fact man, and understood things as he 
saw “ I'd like you to prove that.” 

“Easi done, sir, done! Ain’t that one? 
laying h knife upon the first. 

“ Yes, hat’s certain,” said his 

“And ain't that two?” poin to the second; 
“and Xt two and one together make 


three 

“ Really,” said the aan, Guening to the old lady, 
Tearning. of her son; “really, wi 
genius, and deserves to be encouraged forit. Here, 
old lady, do you take one fowl, and Vl take the 
second, and John may have the for his learn. 
ing.” 

Mvucu smoking kills live men and cures 
dead swine. 

** WELL, Cuffee,” said a clergyman to his 
colored servant, “what was you doing in mecting 
this afternoon ¢” 

“Doing, massa? I was taking notes,” was the 


ly. 
ER You taking notes |” exclaimed the master. 

“* Sartin, massa; all of the gentlemen take notes.” 

“Well, jet me see them,” said he. 

Cuffee thereupon produced his sheet of paper, and 
his master found it scrawled all over with all sorts of 
marks and lines, as though a dozen spiders, dipped in 
ink, had marched over it. . 

“Why, this is all nonsense,” said the master, look- 

at the notes. 
Well, ”? replied Cuffee, “I thought so all 
the time you was ig!” 
A MANIKIN three-and-a-half feet Colonel, 
pay | one day at drill, was examining a strapper of 
six feet four. 


, “ Come. fellow, hold up your head; higher, fel- 
iow |” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Higher, fellow—higher !” 

“Ww , sir 2” 


** Yes.” 
“ And am I always to remain 80?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“ Good-bye, then, Colonel, for I never shall see you 
again.” | 
A SOMEWHAT over-righteous shopkeeper, 
in a small town in Lincolnshire, having been informed 
that one of his assistants was fond of “ aoe’. of 
an evening at a neighboring tavern, discharged the 
oung man, because, he , he did not want any one 
his employ who had got so near the pawnbroker! 
AN editor became martial, and was created 
captain. On parade, instead of ‘Two paces front— 
advance !” he unconsciously bawled eut, “‘ Cash—$2 
a-year in advance |” 








Cocuin’s WoRK ON THE RESULTS OF 
EMANCIPATION.—We give a copy of a letter from 
Hon. Charles Sumner, received by the publishers of 
ave great work on “ The Results of Emancipa- 

ion :” 

“SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, 
. 23, . 
“ Messrs, Walker, Wise § Co., Boston, Mass : 

“ GENTLEMEN—The work of M. Cochin, which you 
have just published, is able, excellent and practical. 
naw at this moment it is of infinite value as a 

ess with to the past, and as a guide to the 
great duty which is now before us. Wherever it is 
read Emancipation will be accepted as a gentle, mild, 
peaceful measure, sure to bring good fruits and to 
overflow with seomnee. 

“ Charged with such an errand, the book should 
travel far and wide, with a universal Godspeed. 

“ Accept my thanks, and believe me, gentlemen, 

“ Faithfolly yours, 
“ CHARLES SUMNER,” 
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J H. WINSLOW & COQ.| The Shaler Parlor Skate Depot,|50,000 AGENTS WANTED! one. » Asap st a w16 
5, SI ATS OES Th ALES wie ax Pe| | MARR ORFORTUNEEE! = | ic frserstinl at gees see 

AT LOW PRICES Perfect a person in the art 75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, | ‘sic ; " 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
of Ice 8 
100,000 CAUTIONThe putts, 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRAC , LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC., 
ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One peer a. without rd 
so uae, andi tet tobe pala ‘or til know you 
areto get, Send 25 cents fora cate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1 and at the same 
time get our Circular a list snd particu- 
Jars, also terms to its, which we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the 

J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





Fireside Entertainment 
May be obtained by purchasing Franx 
Lesiie’s Lapies’ MaGazine for Feb- 
ruary. It contains a splendid selection 
of Tales, Poetry, Miscellany, Literature 
and Household Information of the very 
best description. ° 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious influences. 
MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE, 
STRICT BUT KIND, 

A feature of the School. 
ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 


THE ALBION, * svtctiisnoa im 1823,” 


DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM AND 
GUNERAL LITERATURE. 
PRICE $4 PER ANNUM; 8 CENTS PER Copy, 
Send for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Steel 
Kngravingg, $3; half-dozen or more, $2 Copy. 
Se x postpaid, to any address in the United States. « 





384-435 








The Barly Physical Deyeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just a by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and ,-y7 Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasrous and 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for ay Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

ail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the L and Institute 
ond Physician Ay tf e Hart, Throat and | be 
Lungs, No. 9 Fifth St., Troy, N 378-90 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M« Onguent will Sas them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (agen Re smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to skin. Price —_ by mail, 
post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 
R. G. @ , 109 Nassau St., New York, 


ym yr) Wasting 








SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
ORLANDO’S 


GRECIAN WRINKLE PREVENTIVE, 


THE ART HOW TO RETAIN A YOUTHFUL 
APPRARANCE OF THE FACE DURING LIFE, 

This valuable preparation is the most desirable 
article for the tollet and and should be used by every 
lady who wishes te preserve the caiiasts of her 
face and prevent the — from wrinkling. 

Circulars sent - Agee wanied. Address 
HENRY ORLANDO, 

Post Office Box No. ~_* 
386-7 Philadelphia, 


Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine, | \! 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ 
Magazine published — with Colored 
Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs 
of Fashion, together with original dia- 
grams of Needlework and numerous 
Tales, Poetry and general Literature, by 
the most eminent authors. The house- 
hold information in this publication 
alone is worth the annual subscription. 
Price 25 cents, or $8 a year. 

Gold! Gold! 
Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the o sex, sent by mail to 


any person for wire Cents. Address 
J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 











Reader I—If ms want employment, or want the 
best ( we wy Aye Machine ever manufac- 
tured, send to ISAAC O HALE, JR. & CO., New- 
buryport, Mass., for a deseriptive Circular of terms, 
ete, T They pay a liberal salary, or allow commission, 
4s the Agent may choose. 386-9 


_— 





Get the Best! 


COOLaTS —_ PRINTING PRESS, 
cheapest arf. best thing out. 


@ for Ggplg. inclning 


ae Beautiful Microscope for <& cts., 
Mirae 5Q0 , mailed on receipt 


0.1 i Sprece St., N.Y. 





to avoid ee ee shoul 
epee the word Patented 
ame sole. 





WATERS-Son 


Hal! is —= 
daily.and Wednesday “ie for i 


most desirable stock of 1 the market, for 
sale by oO. VAIL, 7) Broadway. 


MUSICAL BOZES. 
™ ing 1, 1t 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and hth styl es aud sizes, 
gree ag erates, 
arying in price 










Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. . e ’ 000 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 


Bogics Hype Hair Dye, best in the World. 
of Oyther Finid Restores and Dresse 
Hogle’s Baim Cytherea oures Tan and Pimples. 
Cheapest, ‘bot “Ss most reliable. Try. 
md, W. BOGLE Washington 8t., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for yd wy 000a w 








Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
tvo hours without Rubbing or Boiling, y 
JOHNSON’S UNION ASHING MACHIN 

which is perfect 


y 
in use. Call and ave it in operant our Bayon 457 
Bt We hey pan. 5. , > 4 size, 

.— We have 4 er ce 
$8, ca Nursery Washing. obo 





Price $8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER. with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, y most a a and bo most durable in 
existence, and fits any ti 

J. JOHNSON & CO., oo? Broadway, N. Y. 





The McClellan Bo: “The General, the 
Sesgeens and the DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor 
Place, has just p _ fine, by the po ular ages 
STEPHEN atabs T, the above Song, dedicated 

to Mrs. Oellien. Price 30 cents. Madame 
‘Aeie Bishop A the greatest sensation in a 
by singing it. 5,000 copics already sold. 


«“ \«Mloustachos and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
unting, and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
Ah in the Bon OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 9th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








ARMY SHIRTS! ARDIY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure, = epee, $21 and $24 


Senate Cease rior of Bosoms, Cte and 


Wrntwends. ‘or 91o 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ng Fortress Monroe, Harper’s F 





age Royal,ar4 all other a, should 
sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN XPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 000 





WEDDING CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold on! _ 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. cr Diane Si NX. 
— 1840, For Specimen by two stamps. 


The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


—— for the benefit one as o aang 
a cau am Se yeas eam men who suffer from 





Nervous Debilit suppl 

at the same time the mans of Belt Cure. "b one es 
has cured himself, after being put to eupense 
Goongh medical imposition and q ay. y in- 
closing a po envelo; le Odeies 
may be had of the author, NATH L YFAL 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. » 370 





“ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may fas- 
cinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 

will of any tt they choose, instantiy. This stmple 
mental can a poasens, securing certain 
success in love, love, marriage, -» free b hey for 25 cts., 
together with a guide the u 

—an extraordinary 
tion; over 100,000 copies already sold. Addrose 1 T. 
Wis AM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac 
And Repository of Useful Information. 
This is the most splendid and compre- 
hensive work of the kind ever published, 
far excelling its London prototype. It 
contains 64 pages smal’ folio, and up- 
wards of 60 engravings in the highest 
style of Art. Its Letterpress is a com- 
plete vade meeum of useful and statistical 
knowledge, never before eollected to- 
gether in one publication. The Calendar 
is oaleulated fer all places in the United 
States. Price (in handsome Illustrated 
Cover, Printed in Colers) 26 cents. 





RHEUMATISM-WHO HAS IT? 


It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, that the Galvano Electro Me- 
tallic Insoles are the onl preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism =. ~' — —— rt, 
ete. Sold by al druggists and shoe ers generally 
Price $1; sent by mail for $1 25. Secured by E Eng- 
os and American patents. Send for a Circular. 

MLTTAM & CO., 429 Broadway. 





Beauty.—Hvnxt’s BLeom or Rosxs, s charming, 
delieate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off A injure the skin. 

vent for Pad tect 








P. BROWN, Box 20, Bosca, Masse 0 


t be d 
for UNT “* CO., Perfumers, 133 South ——— 
Bt, Philadelphia. 


BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know 
what you are to get. 


coed S89 can Dave, ire Eas put into env and 
sealed; and when ordi en 

out to choice, and 
a fair ce. On receipt of the 


— oe dollar and take the article o; 
all transactions by a we shal ‘ame far te 


oie the Certificates, ,, and 
the business, 25 cts. so eae 
= ri, clove tor 8 ss Five:  Certideates wil 

sent for $1, eleven for Sawse , sixty-five 
for = On and one hundred fo 

GENTS.—Those acting as yo will be allowed 

m ceats on every Certifi ordered by them, 
their remi amounts to $1. Agents wi — 
25 cts. for every Certifieate 


either in cash or stam) With the Cortitcass 
will be = a gi ng full instructions to 
Agents, A’ 


& M. WARD & 
Box 4876, New York. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Etc. 
MER. and MISS WAGNER, 





ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dedworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 





A Card.—DR. DAYMAN has returned from 
Europe and resumed his practice as before. Consul- 
tation hours from 9 to 6 P.M. Office removed to 102 
> street, bet. Third and Lexington Avenues. 





A Splendid Romance.—Jonn Maxrcu- 
MONT’S LEGACY, now published in 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGA- 
ZINE, promises to be one of Miss 
Braddon’s most popular romances. It 
13 illustrated with original designs by 
one of our best Artists. Frank Leslie’s 
Ladies’ Magazine is a complete epitome 
of Romance and Fashion, and is the most 
profusely illustrated Magazine now pub- 
lished. Single copies, 25 Cents—or $3 
a year. 





75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in eve 
county at $75 om = oene’ paid, to se 
mm ae eheap Famil Machines. Address, 


ae? MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 





Sent Free—for the benefit of Nervous Sufferers 
—THE WARNING VOICE; or, zoe ae By 
Debility, Consumption, Loss pd we By" 

a former Sufferer. Inclosi oD. H. ° 
WELLINGTON, Boston, 79 83 

To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
and irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
to his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
will send (free) a copy of the poe Pal u ’ Di- 


rect to Dr. JoHN DAGNALL Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 364-95 


TO ALL, WANTING FARMS. 
and thri Settlement of VINELAND, 
soit, Good rheat, 


Crops 0 Corn Seeds, ote., te 
=. Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. i. te 


hy ty tr fs g* on 
peyante within four years. ee scheols iNpIB: 
undreds are settling. A to CHAS. K. LANDI 
P. M., Vineland, Cum! Co., New eer Re 
} port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition tor plea- 
ound Seeeng, that hat we know of this side of the Western 














Given Away.—The. last New Novel, 
AurorRA FLOYD; OR, THE BANKER’S 
DavuGurer, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—given away to any person forwarding 
$3 for Frank Lesim’s Lapres’ MaGa- 
ZINE. te) 


Th'c Secret Out! 


Humbug Exploded? A “‘ Book of Wonders!” 


Containing more than 1,000 “‘ Mistakes Corrected,” 
“ Secrets and Patents Revealed, » “ Employment for 
All” Arts, Money-Makin Receipts and Discoveries 
Artificial Gold, Sliver and Diamonds, Whiskers and 
foustaches in Six Weeks, Art of Embalming, Rarey’s 
Horse-Taming Metliod, ining) Fire, Fire Eating, 
Huuter’s Secret—eve now sold by various 
“Public Benefactors”? ) nye trom $i to $5 each. 
“ Medical Adviser,” “ Guide to Beauty,” “ Road to 
Wealth,” Cookery "and Toilet a ita, etc. A work 
really valuable to everybody, free on receipt 
of 20 cents. Also a book containing ms above, 
and, in addition, MANY VALUABLE “ for pre- 
serving the HEALTH of SOLDIERS,” Hints on Camp 
Life, ample directions for Cooking, and full instrue- 





tions for FVELOUGHS and DISCHARGES, 
Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
E. R. WALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 262. 


aa Agents, Male and Female waeied © ot oe 
toles ef real merit and { tility, meeded by 
every family. Great prefite realized. 








ont ie en. alee 








Certificates of all the various articles, what |i 


see what you can have, and then SS as rest eeen oe 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.— 
Information furnished. hest price paid for 
Doubloons, American Gold ver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St., N. Y. 





.A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a 
a & Fm he ned gee , to sell our Everlasting 
and 14 other new, useful 
Circulars sent 


fe pee curious arti Fi 
Address & CLARK, S3idds1o7d, Maine, 


, SHA 





Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
Containing 32 Pages, full of Humorous 
Engravings and entertaining matter. It 
has also a-complete Calendar, Age of the 
Moon, and highly entertaining Astro- 
nomical and Chronological Memoranda? 
This Almanac contains nearly 100 En- 
gravings. 

Frank Ieslie’s Illustrated News- 
PAPER, the Great Illustrated Newspaper 
of America. Being a Complete Pictorial 
History of the Age in which we live, 
containing Illustrations of evéry Im 
portant “and Interesting Event. Price 8 
cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History ot 
THE WAR, Descriptive, Statistical 
and Documentary. Edited by the Hon. 
E. G. Squier, late U. S. Minister to 
Central America. Price 25 cents per 
number. The First Volume of this 
magnificent Work is now ready. Price 
$6 50. 

Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun, 

The Great Comic Paper of America. 
Containing 16 Pages (same size as Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Dlustrations of the day, 
containing Comic History of the Month, 
besides the best Humoreus Literature of 
the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western 
Stories, Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Heroic Incidents of 
THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A 
collection of the most interesting and 
daring deeds performed by our gallant 
soldiers. It is embellished with 40 
striking Illustrations, beautifully drawn 
and engraved, and is neatly bound in an 
Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors. 
Price 25 cents. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung, 

Or German Illustrated Newspaper. 

Published Weekly. Price 8 cents, or $3 

a year. 





MUBRAY, BDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE ’STATES OF 


Hentucky 

AND 
draw daily, in public, under the superimtendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 


aap The Managers’ Offices are located 2.t Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
aa- Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expeas 
by addressing 


MURRAY, EDDY & 00., Covington, Kentucky; 
OB, 





MURRAY, EDDY & Co., &t, Fouig, Missceri. ' 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Fxs. 28, 1863. 








_ GH LORD MY 
"SITUATION 97° 


Ut 
UY fA 





THE COMING MEN! 


THE GREAT SHOWMAN—“ Mr. President, since your naval and military heroes don’t seem to get on, try mine !” 
Mr. Lincotn—‘ Well, I'll do it to oblige you, Friend Phineas, but I think mine are the smallest.” 











CHICKDRING & SONS’ 
NEW SCALE 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


kPIANOFOR TES. 


50 PRIZE MEDALS 


Have been awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the su 
periority of their manufacture over all competitors 


WAREROOMS: 


694 Broadway, New York. 
376-880 





Landse—TO ALL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise- 
ment of Vineland, on page 367. 





A really Valuable Microscope, one that 
a child can use, sent ON few. on receipt of 38 cts. 
Addzées 8. WOODWARD, P. G, Box 3273, Boston. 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION! 
And Everything in the Skating Line. 


ow 


“THE LATEST KINE.” 
Woodham’s Self-Cleaning Fastenings can be attached 
to any Skate. 



















ee 


2 SS = far ee eS 
ALFRED. WQO0HAM 


Sportsmen's Depot, No. 424 Broadway, 
Between Canal and Howard Streets, N. Y. 
SKATES MADE, GROUND AND RSPAIRED. 





BALLOU BROTHERS. 
PRENCH YOKE SHIRTS. 


"REMOVED TO 


{} 


103 BROADWAY, NLY., 


have on hand 


1 ARGEST ASSORTHEN'T OF 
INDER SHIRTS AND DRAWHE PS, 
Made of 
LAMBS WOOL, 
SILK, SHAKER FLANNEL, 
WHITE AND SCARLECT FLANNE!I 
CANTON FLANNEL AND BUCKSKIN 
Also Just Received from Manwnfactor) 
\ New Lot of 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE 
4t Wholesale and Retatl. for Cash 
at less than the usual prices 


MILRINO, 








close stamp. RICE & CO., New York, and Chicago, 
Illinois. 0000 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


D. HUDSON, M. D., Clinton Hall (up-stairs), 
Place, N. ¥. SOLDIERS PROVIDED: 
by commission of the Surgeon- 
- Descriptive — 

70 


By E. 
Astor " ° 
WITHOCT COST 

General of the ¥J. 8. 
with reference, sent 





Soldiers and J—Read the “ SE- 
aie ft Sa ° 





A SPECULATION. 


AGENTS AND sSOLDIORS, 


In Camp or Discharged, can make easily $15 per day 
selling our GREAT, NEw and wonderful Union Prize 
and Stationery Packages. Containing Fine Writing 
Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
pantons Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 

ich Gilts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, valuable and — Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should be 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a perfect timekeeper, presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless variety and at all prices. Fine 
Jewellery and Watches at prices, dena for NEW 
Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. ©. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 





To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 16 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitiz, Gc. The only object of the advertiser ix 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as i 
wilicost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the preseription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 

372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


ents!—A Mew Article! — Something 
worthy of your attention. Full culars free, or 
sample of article (worth 50 cents) sent for 30 cents to 
these proposing to actas Agents. Address, with full 
confidence, Box 12, Hawley, Penn. 385-80 


 FINELE & LYONS 
SEWING MACHINES 


Are uniformly pronounced the best Family Sewing 
Machine in use, for they are found to be simple in 
construction, more durable in all their parts, more 
certain of stitch on every kind of fabric, and more 
easily understood by the operator. 

Besides, these very same Family Machines are pe- 
culiarly adapted to manufacturing purposes, for, 
having a straight needle and a positive upper and un- 
der tension, they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses >f Maracilles without alteration or adjustment, 
or from the stoutest harness leather across the softcst 
bankhbill, and make every stitch perfect. These are 
peculiar facts, and important for every purchaser to 
know. 

Please call and examine, or send for a circular and 


sainples of sewing. 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








& 
OFFICE, 535 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 
THE LILLIPUTIAN WEDDING! 


By special arrangement, we will publish on the 
10th February, immediately after their marriage, the 
Card Photograph of 


AND HIs 
FAIRY BRIDD, 


In their wedding dress, from Photographic Negative 
by Brady, with their autographs. © album will be 
complete without this interesting picture. Price 25 
cents. Can be sent by mail on receipt of price 
and postage stamp. - rr must J sent to 


501 Broadwa , New York, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Al 
lishers of Card Photographs of 





“ ” 
SOLD: AND AG 1 3c. stamp for it 
© Box 7), P. O., Arkport N.Y. ° 





Particular Notice.—Don’t fail to read 8. M. 
WARD & CO.’S notice on the inside of this sheet. 





























These Machines have taken the First Premium at 
the State Fairs last held in 
New York, Michigan, Vv 
New Jersey, Iowa, North Carolina, 
adits, Kentucky, | California 
nD ornia, 
Illinois, Tenn :, 


The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 

Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 

Ss ae pases States where it has been exhibited to 
® date, 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
enme price, making either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO. 
0000 495 Broadway, New York. 


MILLERScOQHAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanentin use, Try it. 
Seld at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. 
385-8 
GREAT 


FETA ensumen. METH 


STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and 8 Walker 
Street, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all parts of the world entered for competition. 

The special correspondent of the New York Times 
says: 

“« Messrs, Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 
emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 0000 











Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 
and ‘Physical Debility. Sent in sealed letter en- 
velopes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HOUGHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 380-830 


PERFECT FITTING 


. SHIRTS. 





SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printed directions for oSepepemenen, listoforios 
and collar 


and drawings of different styles of 5 


we ay ARMY SHIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
Sw. H- WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway. 






India=-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, &c,, making them smooth and white, and 
are suitable for housework. For sale by the trade, 
ome by mail on receipt of pricé and 4 stamps to pay 


Ladies’ sizes 87 caw Gente’ sizes $1. 
GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE M’F’G CC., 
205 Broadway, New York. 
wan Goods of all kinds Wholesole and Retail. 





HEEL <4 
Pe ReWILSO 


»~ 


cv 





Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, Braider, etc. 


Office—S05 Broadway, Wew Work. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1861. 





CRAIG MICROSCOPE ! 


This is the best and cheapest Micr pe in the 
world for general use. It has just received the First 
Premium—Silver Medal—at the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural Fair, It requires no focal adjustment, magui- 
fies about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 80 
simple that a child can use it. It will sent b 
mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2 25, or witt 
six beautiful mounted objects for $3. Address 


° HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre St., N. Y. 








TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 


Maiden Lane, New York- 










Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 


RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 
Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
wm ne Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols. 
385-80 


400 More Agents Wanted—Dusiness lig! 
and genteel, and Agent: make $5 a day with the 
greatestease. Circulars free. 

° J. W. STEPHENS, Morristown, . J- 





Important to Agents.—We have reduced th 
wholesale price of our great STATIONERY PORT- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. We also give better Watches 
to our Agents than any other firm. Send stamp fF 
new Circular, WEIR & CO., 34 South 3rd St., Phils. 

0000 








A‘ _Beantifal Engraved Gold |. Plates 
WA » Lever Cap, — erin tres, for 7. 
Solid Silver, same as 





timek Tr, sent to an = 
OHAS. PF, NORTON & CO. 
40 Aun Street, N. Y. 


HERINE LIBRARY 


SAINT CAT " 
F ST. CATHERIN® ppp 25 


— COLLEGE O 























